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Foreword 

W^EN.^y the tenth amendment of the Federal Constitution 

TT there were left to each State of the Union the right and the 
responsibility to organize its educational system as it saw fit the wav 
was opened for establishing the beginnings of State policy with refer- 
ence to public education. Moreover, the grants of land made for 
educational purposes and the creation of school funds, in the use of 
w ich local districts shared, brought early into the educational pic- 
ture some form of State regulation. The receipt of aid from the State 
was accompanied by the necessity of makipg reports to the State 
and this in turn evolved into compliance with other State demands 
as well As a result, State officials were appointed to receive reports 
from the school corporations and to deal with them in matters relating 
to the apportionment of funds and other items of State policy. 

e early duties of the officers thus appointed were largely clerical 
statistical, and advisory with reference to the application of* the State 
school law. But out of them grew the comprehensive structure of the 
modern State education department, with its chief State school officer 
acting m many cases as executive officer of the State board of education, 
ioday myriad responsibilities of administrative, supervisorv and 
advisory services replace the original simple functions of tabulation 
of records and management of funds. State educational adminis- 
tration has become a challenging opportunity for exercising construc- 
tive leadership in the State’s educational affairs. 

Because of the individual author# of each State for its own 
educational program, practices and policies differ widely among them 
in many respects. Yet ifi the midst of differences there are also com- 
mon elements of development. The U. S. Office of Education in 
presenting this senes of monographs, has attempted to point out those 
common elements to analyze the differences, and to present significant 
factors in State educational structure. In so doing, it accedes to the 
requests of a large number of correspondents who are students of 
State school administration and who have experienced the need fdr 
the type of material offered in this series. 

The sources of information have taken the form of both documen- 
tiuy evidence and personal intehnews. During the year 1939, more 
an 20 representatives of the Office of Education .were engaged in 
visiting State education departments throughout the country con-' 
femng m each case with the chief State school officer and his assist- 
an . Working in “ teams” of from 2 to 7 persons, they spent several 
days in the State offices of the respective States, seeking accurate and 
comprehensive data, gathering all available printed or mimeographed 
documents and securing from each member of the department who 
was available an oral statement of his duties, activities, and problems. 
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Preceding this program of visitation and again preceding the com- 
pilation of reports, committees of chief State school officers met in 
Washington with members of the Office of Education staff, to assist 
in the drafting of plans, and later in the formulation of conclusions. 
No effort was spared, either at the time of the visits or in studying 
and checking data subsequent thereto, to make the final report for 
. each State a reliable document. 

, The topics consid^ed in the series include problems of administra- 
tive organization and relationships, financial control and assistance, 
legislative and regulatory standards, and various types of supervisory 
services. Each has been studied from the point of view of past devel- 
opments and of organization existing at the time of the visit to the 
State. For some fields of activity a State-by-State description is given 
of policies, problems, and practices. For some, selected States are 
used as examples, with a summary of significant developments and 
trends in all States. The total series, it is hoped, will prove to be a 
helpful group of publications relating to the organization and func- 
tions of State education departments and of the boards of education 
to which they are related. 

The report included in the present monograph deals with the 
historical development, functions, and activities in the pupil personnel 
area. Specifically, the report covers compulsory school attendance, 
school census, child labor, guidance, evaluation, and measurement. 
While State laws regulating coihpulsory education, the taking of the 
school census, and child labor often give joint responsibility to State 
and local authorities, this bulletin is concerned only with -the functions 
exercised by State authorities. 

To the chief State school officers, to members of their respective 
.#> staffs, and 'to other State officials who have assisted in furnishing data 
for this series of monographs, the U. S. Office of Education expresses 
its deepest appreciation. Without their wholehearted cooperation the 
publication of the series could not have been realized. The entire 
project is an example of coordinated action, both on the part of Office 
of Education staff members who have participated in it and on the 
part of State officials who gave so generously of their time and effort 
to supply the needed information and materials. 

Bess Goodykoontz, 

Assistant U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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Compulsory School Attendance, the School Census, 

A and Child Labor ' - 

Origins t ^ « 

Out of a developing public opinion that every child should receive 
an education grew two corollaries: (1) That there be free public edu- 
cation for all children, and (2) that all children attend school. As 
the latter dealt with compulsory measures for controlling human 
behavior, many problems of la social-economic nature had to be met 
before it could be fully realized. An analysis of American educational 
practices employed for the purpose of securing school attendance re- 
veals that three principal means, based in law, have been used to con- 
tribute to this end ; namely, the school census, compulsory attendance, 
and limitations on employment of minors. It is, of course, understood 
that the enumeration of children of school age and the restriction 
placed upon child labor are not exclusively for the purpose of securing 
School attendance; however, they are in all instances at least supple- 
mentary to that purpSs£ In most States at the present time, all three 
of these are in opecation. In a few States it is thought that the need 
for a school census has passed, or that the values to be derived from 
a school census are now realized by other means. Consequently a 
few States have discontinued the practice of enumerating school 

In the evaluation of practices relating to the support of free public 
education and to the realization of universal attendance upon instruc- 
tion, the enumeration of children of school age was thought essential 
as it established records as to who they are, how old they are, and who 
is responsible for them. In short, it Jurnished the necessary objective 
data against which to check school enrollments and thus reveal the 
nonattending school children. 

Laws to prevent children from working and laws to secure their 
attendance at school are answers to two sides of the same question 
namely , chU^_welfare. Child labor laws and compulsory education 
laws had their origins in a common problem, and to a considerable 
extent, grew up together, especially since the factory period. If the 
question was raised that employment endangered the physical welfare 
of the child, it found its counterpart in the question that the conse- 
quences of being out of school endangered the educational welfare of 

umji l FrequentIy the enactment of a legal provision governing 
child labor was accompanied or soon followed by a legal provision for 
compulsory school attendance, and vice versa. In fact, in the earlier 
period of the development of child welfare laws, legalized employment 
and legal educational compulsions were often two provisions in the 
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same statute. For example, statutory provisions for indentured ap- 
prenticeship dealt with both employment and the education of the 
apprentice, as well as with other provisions for his welfare, such as 
his care and support. 

The problem^ with which compulsory attendance and child labor 
law's are concerned,, specially those phases of the laws relating to 
exemptions from their operation, show various and wide relationships 
with general welfare problems. For example, the mental and physi- 
cal condition of the child, the'age at which he may leave school, and the 
age at which he may go to work, seasorial demand for labor, the kind 
of labor in which a child may 'engage, the sc||ool grade completed, the 
distance he resides from school .are all tied in with provisions for the 
general welfare of the child. 

Stat« Function* Largely Follow Legal Prescription* 

The school census, compulsory attendance, and child labor are 
founded in State statutes, and functions relative to the,m* unlike func- 
tions in many other phases of education, are in most instances defined 
and prescribed by law. In general, specific responsibility for carrying 
these functions into effect are placed by law upon local administrative 
units. In some instances, however, specific responsibilities for certain 
phases .of the work are placed by a statute upon Statp departments. 
Two citations will serve to illustrate this point. The sch<jk>l law of 
Alabama requires that “the State, superintendent shall prepare and 
submit for approval and adoption by the State Board of Education 
rules and regulations for the enforcement of school attendance." The 
law of Arizona prescribes that the superintendent of public instruction 
include in his report “the number of children attending public schools, 
the children between the ages of eight and sixteen years, the number 
attending private schools.” 

Moreover, State departments of education are universally vested 
with the general supervision and control of educational practices, 
yvhich include the responsibility for seeing that school lawrs are properly 
administered and enforced throughout their respective States. A few 
examples will serve to indicate the extent of the general authority 
given State departments of education for seeing that educational prao. 
tices based upon school laws function properly. 

Alobama.—' The law prescribes “the State superintendent of education shall 
enforce all the provisions of this code, and the rules and regulations of 
the State board of education.” 

Arizona . — The law makes it a duty of the 8tate board of education “to see 
that the school laws of the State are properly enforced and recommend 
to the 'legislature needed changes in exulting laws, or additional legis- 
lation.” 

Arkansas — The constitution of the 8tate says: “The supervision of publio 
schools and the execution of the laws regulating the same shall be vested 
and oonfided to such officials as may be provided by the general assem- 
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bly. The school law (School Lawa, 1937) provide that "the Suto 

t ?tf d a. < * , ?, CaU ° n ® hAl1 *9** general supervision of the puhl.c schools 
of the State and take ai/h "action" as it may deem hecessarv to pro- 
mote the physical wclf«4 of the school children and promote the organ- 
ization and increase the efficiency in the public schools. 

Co/oredo.— The constitution provides that “the general supervision of the 
public schools of the State shall be vested in a board of education whose 
powers and duties shall be prescribed by law." The school law states 
that the State board of education ‘iffiall have power to adopt auv rules 
and regulations not inconsistent w*h law for its own government and 
for the gqvernmont of the public schools." It also provides that the 
superintendent of public instruction "decides on point* touching the 
construction of the school laws, which may be submitted to him in 
writing by any'sehool officer, teacher, or other persons in the State, aud' 
his decision shall be held to be correct and final until set aside by a%ourt 
of competent jurisdiction or by subsequent legislation." 

Florido. The law (School Laws, 1939) prescribes as a duty of the State board 
of education, "to provide for the proper enforcement of all laws relating 
to the State system of public education and all regulations of the State 
board. That the "State board shall have power to perform such duties 
ahd to exercise such responsibilities as are assigned to It by law or as it 
may 6nd necessary for the improvement of the State system of public 
education in carrying out the purposes mjd objectives of the school 

» COQ6 . 

It is to be understood that the administration on the part of a State 
department of education of legal provisions relating to the school 
census, compulsory attendance; and employment of minors, requires 
in addition to. any statutory authorization, an adequate staff and 
proper machinery for enforcement. Successful administration also 
depends upon~TEe full - cooperation of all prosecuting and judicial 
officers*. Important for all of these conditioning factors is a support- 
ing public opinion. Effective administration also includes provisions 
for the collection and analysis of informafion necessary fffr tKe estab- 
lishment of administrative policies and for follow-up studies to deter- 
mine how successfully present administrative practices are operating. 

In general, it may be said that-TEe functions of State departments 
relative to the school census, complusory school attendance; and child 
' labor concerned with (1) general responsibility for the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of laws, (2) specific responsibility, authorized 
by a definite legal provision, for some phase of the work, (3) respon-’ 
sibility for establishing policies to govern the carrying out of legpl 
provisions by local administrative units, (4) collection and use of neces- 
sary information for the administration of the laws, and (5) the use of 
the results obtained from the operation of the laws to improve enforce- 
ment practices. 

It is pointed out in reference to these functions that no clear-cut 
hne of demarcation exists between what is whoUy and exclusively a 
I prerogative of a State department and what is wholly and exclusively’ a 
prerogative o^f a local administrative unit relative to the school census, 
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compulsory school attendance, and child labor. Each of these three 

• requires the participation of both the State department and the local 
administrative unit for its operation. While each may have a rather 
diAinct contribution to make, the functioning of one agency is usually 
dependent upon or conditioned by the functioning of the other. This, 
together with the fact that £_State department is charged with the 

s general responsibility of seeing that legal provisions respecting- educa- 
tion be properly administered, makes the State department a respon- 
sible and cooperating agency in functions pertaining to the school 
census, compulsory school attendance, and child labor. 

Compulsory School Attendance 

Development 

The battle j or compulsory education . — After the battle for free public 
Schools had been won and a State system of schools had been estab- 
lished that guaranteed as a heritage to every child the opportunity for 
a common school education, the advocates of universal education soon 
found themselves engaged in another battle, the battle to realize fully 
the purpose for which free public schools were established; namely, the 
development of an intelligent citizenry as a basis for our democratic 
form of government. The' individual States sopn realized that it was 
one thing to provide by law tax-sUpported schools for all children within , 
their jurisdiction, but quite another thing to get all children privileged 
to attend school to take advantage of such opportunity. When per- 
suasion failed to secure the desired attendance, the citizens of the var- 
ious States began to look to the State, as they had in the battle for free . 
schools, for the establishment of legal compulsions that would correct 
this shortcoming on the part of a minority of the people. 

*■ In the battle for compulsory school attendance, the aid of the State 

• was invoked Tor thp reason that local school systems could not cope 
with the situation. They could not exert sufficient authority or pres- 

. sure individually tlnd' independently to secure the desired attendance 
in their respective jurisdictions, nor could they collectively, through 
joint action, forte children into school on a State- wide basis. As a 

. consequence, State legislatures prqpcribed legal regulations for com- 
pelling school attendance. Thus the authority for requiring the at- 
tendance of children at school was established as a State prerogative. 

""""However, the battle to write compulsory attendance laws upon tile 

_ statute books of all the States was a prolonged anld serious one, ending 
in 1918 after a half century of contest, and leaving to the future many 
problems, tjle solutions of which were necessary for making attendance 
laws fully effective. Put the. proponents of compulsory education were 
not baffled by the obstacles they encountered. They ente&d into a 
new fight, a fight to make the laws work by strengthening their 
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pr 0 /f 0ns ’ by compelling officials to carry out their responsibilities 
and by securing more adequate school facilities to make attendance 
possible. - * 

In the face of a strong opposition tTie advocates of law enforcement 
set about to find and to give publicity to the causes of nonenforcement. 
Over the course of years— even to the present time— it was found 
that certain of these causes' remained constant. For example, there 
was sometimes disinclination on the part of officials, authorized to 
4 enforce the law, to do so; in some localities there was adverse public 
sentiment that made it difficult to obttrin convictions imeases of prose- 
cution; in some instances, permissive fd optional provisions, relative 
to responsibilities of various officials fir attendance services were con- 
fusing; mid in some localities there was lack of educational facilities. 
When a State once placed a cqmpulsory education act upon its statute 
books, the State departing* of education thereby became officially 
connected with the cause. In some instances a State department of 
education was requested by the legislature#) make an investigation of 
conditions pertaining to compulsory education. 

• “It is to be remembered that even compulsory school laws did not 
become universal until 1918 and that after that time, and continuing 
mto the present, much still remained to be desired in the way of school 
attendance especially in some States. United States Commissioner of 
Education Eaton, m his report for 1870 presents information to show 
that nonattendance, absenteeism, and truancy existed on a very large 
scale throughout the States. He said: 

For the evils, already so vast and still growing with such rapidity in most 
of our cities, many causes are assigned. The indifference or the poverty of 
parents, the inconvenience of location of schoolhouses, the unattractiveness 
of the schoolhouses, the insufficiency of school accommodations, and in- 
efficiency of school teachers are among those generally given. Go up and 
down our cities, how few can even seat and how many less can give instruction 
to the total number of children of school age. Not a single.State can do this. 

may e said then, first, that thiB idea must be corrected in the minds of 
school officers and teachers; second, there must be ample instruction and 
. accommodations for the entire population of school age; third, every appro- 
pnate measure must be adopted tp overcome the indifference of parents; 
and fourth, if the evil is not otherwise remedied, the law should imperatively 
require every child tO receive instruction, at least in the rudiments of an- 

English education, a certain number of month's each year within the period of 
proper school age. - • K 1 

If 

tfle United States Commissioner of Education for ' 
1886-86 he includes a report for the State of New York which says: 

, Th$ aggregate attendance upon the common schools of the State does not 
•* ,ncreft8e in Proportion to the growth of the population, notwithstanding the 
compulsory education act. Many plausible reasons are assign Ad, the principal 
being that the school trustees, serving without pay, are loath O^nforce the 
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law, and that the buildings now in use are already quite full, in the majority 
of cases no accommodations existing for more scholars. Truancy and in- 
difference of parents cause much trouble, and it is proposed to remedy the 
former by the establishment of a State reform school, and the latter, by the 
passage of a free textbook law. 


From the Report of the United States Commissioner of Education for 
the year 1886-87 it is learned that “seventeen States, seven Territories 
(including Alaska), and the District of Columbia have a compulsory 
education law; twenty-one States and two Territories have none.” 
Tpe Commissioner's report for that year adds.that “in many instances, 
However, the compulsory attendance law, if not actually a dead letter, 
is practically so.” 

The following excerpt from an address made before the summer 
meeting of the National Education Association in 1890, at which time 
more than half of the present 48 States had compulsory attendance 
laws on their statute books, shows that opposition to legal compulsions 
for securing attendance was still active and still forcing the issues upon 
which the earliest opposition was based. 


My attitude toward compulsory education laws and their enforcement is 
that of the conservative masses of American people . . . The American 
idea is a minimum of law, thoroughly enforced, with a maximum of freedom. 
The trend of the past two decades in this country has £>een indeed toward the 
Old World ideas, arid we hav£ sought to extend the domain of law into new 
fields, which had before belonged to that of freedom This movement, I am 
persuaded, is temporary and superficial, the result of a cross-current in the 
deeper stream of our national life, yet there is not wanting evidences of a 
drift toward the breakers of socialism, sufficient to arouse concern in the mind 
of the patriot and the friend of liberty and humanity. To this drift is to be 
ascribed in large measure, I believe, the imperious demand which comes from 
many quarters that education shall be made compulsory, and that the com- 
pulsion shall be made effective. I hold that compulsory education is contrary 
to th§ dominant idea^phich has pervaded ihe development of American 
institutions, and further, that it is perilous to one of the most vital and 
essential of the institutions on which civilization rests — the family. 

The family is the unit of our social fabric; it is antecedent to government; 
it derives its constitution and sanction from nature and nature’s God. Edu- 
cation I hold to be a right inherent in t)ie family and the parent. It is at this 
point thatT part company with my friends who urge compulsory education. 

So far a? I am able to judge from the reports to which I have access, that is, 
the reports of ,the superintendents of States in which compulsory education 
laws have been tried, I am forced to the conclusion that bo far such laws have 
been ineffective in tfiis ^ountry. 1 

Progress . — In the half century that has elapsed since the speech 
made before the National Education Association referred to above 

the remaining States have tenacted attendance lawB, weak spots in 

■ — — ■ * . * 

i A paper read before tbe National Education Association at St. Paul, Minn., July 1800, by Oscar H. 
Cooper, State superintendent of Texas, entitled "Compulsory Laws and Their Enforcement.” Syracuse, 
N. Y., C. W. Bardeen, publisher, * 
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the laws of some States have been strengthened, gains’made on many 
fronts of the battle for attendance have been consolidated, and 
progress generally is to be recorded. There is still much to be ac- 
complished, especially in certain. States, in order to realize school 
attendance in accordance with the prescribed age fixed bv law. 
Much of the progress that has been made since the roll of "'States 
having attendance laws was completed in 1918 can be attributed 
to State departments of education through the contribution they 
have made to the development of public opinion to support en- 
forcement, through their assumption of authority and the exercise 
of it, through their interpretation of the provisions of the law, and 
through their promulgation of rules and regulations to govern local 
officials in their administration of the law. The gradual extension of 
the participation of State departments of education in local school 
administration, such, for example, as comes through their distribu- 
tion of State aid, has tended greatly to strengthen the hands of State 
departments of education in their efforts to improve school attend- 
ance. 

Two tables follow which give comparative data on some items of 
attendance: 
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Tabic 1 . — Age for compulsory school attendance for 4 different dates, by States 1 
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to 

8-15 

8-14 

7-14 

7-16 


7 - 16 

8 - 16 
8-16 
7-16 

7 - 14 

8 - 16 

8 - 14 

7 - 15 

8 - 16 
8-16 

9 - 15 
8-16 
8-16 
8-16 
8-16 

8-16 

8-14 

8-16 

8-16 

8-12 

8-16 

8-16 

7-16 

7-14 


7-16 

7 - 16 

8 - 16 
7-16 
6-16 

7-16 

7-14 

7-17 

6-18 

7 - 18 

8 - 16 
8-18 
7-16 

7 - 16 

8 - 17 

8-16 

7 - 16 

8 - 18 
8-16 

7 - 15 

8 - 16 
7-16 
7-16 
7-17 


j Upper age limtyare frequently modified by exemptions for employed pupils. 

* No compulsory attendance law. 

* Inclusive. . 

1 Applies only to Baltimore City and A|}egnny County. • 
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Tabl# 2 . — Age for free attendance at public schools for 2 different dates 


s 


o 
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Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 


Connecticut . 

Delaware 

District of Columbia . . . 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 
Illinois. . 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 


1902> 


7-21. 

6 - 21 . 

6-21 

6 - 21 . 

6 - 21 . 

(»)-- 
6 - 21 . 
6-17. 
6 - 21 . 
(■) — 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mq^pe 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


- 4 - 

•r 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana 


6 - 21 . 

6 - 21 . 

6-21 

5-21. 

5- 21 

6 - 20 
6-18 

5- 21. 

6 - 21 . 
(•)- 


5- 20. 

6 - 21 . 

5- 21. 

6 - 20 
6-21 


1931 * 

State 

1902 1 * * - 

s 

1 

1 

6 and up. 

Nebraska 

5-21 

6-21. 

Nevada 

6-18 

6-21. 

New Hampshire. 

5 and up 

6-21. 

New Jersey 

4-20 

6-21. 

New Mexico 

5-21 

6 and up 4 * * 

New York 

5-21 

6-21. 

North Carolina . . 

6-21 

6 and up. 

North Dakota . 

6-20 

6-21. 

Ohio 

6-21. 

6-18. 

Oklahoma 

6-21 

6-21. 

Oregon 

4-20 

6-21. 

Pennsylvania.. 

6-21 

6-21. 

Rhode Island 

(•) * 

5-21. 

South Carolina 

6-21 

5-21. 

South Dakota.. . 

6-21 

6-1& 

Tennessee ^ 

6-21 

6-18. 

Texas 

8-17 

5-21. 

Utah 

6-18 

6-21,* 6-20 7 * * 10 

Vermont 

5-21 

<«). 

Virginia 

5-21 

5-20. 

Washington 

6-21 

5-21. 

West Virginia 

6-21 

6-21. 

Wisconsin 

4-20 

6-20. 

Wyoming 

6-21 

6-21. 




1934 i* 


5-21. , 

6 and up • 
5-21. 

5-20. 

5-21. 

5- 21. 

6 - 21 . 

6 - 21 . 

6 - 21 . 

6 - 21 . 

6 - 21 . 

6 - 21 . 

(*). 

6 - 21 . 

6-21. 

6 and up. 
6 - 21 . 

6-18. 

6 - 18 . 

6 - 20 . - 

6-21 »•. 
6 - 21 . 

4-20. 

6 - 21 . 


: report oi commissioner of Education, 1902, vol I 

Md th ‘i. r ^ministration. U. 8. Department of the Intgrtor. 

1 No limit by law. 

4 By local boards, over 5. ^ 

1 Not specified. 

• White. .•* * * 

7 Negro. v 

• Earlier than 6, local. p „ 

• Not limited. % 

10 5-24 in certain districts. I 

A transition— A^ransition is taking place both in theory and 
practice relative to the oceans to be employed for securing school 
attendance. In the early history of compulsory education, both V 
law and in practice, emphasis was placed upon compulsion— the 
prosecution of the violator find the imposition of a fine. If public 
sentiment was such that convictions were doubtful or if. enforcement 
was assigned to an ex officio attendance officer without additional 
remuneration, the law was in abeyance. .Little thought at first was 

given to the improvement of conditions that were causing nonattend- 
ance. 

However, it was soon realized that such a factor as low family income 
was an absolute deterrent to the efforts of parents to provide their 
children with the .necessaiy clQthing, books, and medical services to 
keep them jn school The next step, therefore, in the progress toward 
universal school attendance wfis to provide public aid for assisting 
parents to equip children for regular attendance" at school and to 
place upon the truant officer the duty of investigating the needs of 
families for such aid and reporting, the same to the public official 
having charge of the distribution' of funds to the poor. Thife the 
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truant officer took his first authorized step on the road to becoming 
a social -welfare worker. 6 

Truant” officers have for many years been giving way to attend- 
ance officers and child weltyre workers whose duties are broader and 
go further into the cause of nonattendance than do the duties of 
.officers whose sole responsibility is exacting the law upon .violators 
Another trend that is working for school attendance is the practice 
of apportioning State school funds and State aid on the basis of 
average daily attendance rather than on the basis of children of 
schoo age. This is a highly stimulating factor to the efforts of 

school districts to bring their children into school and to keep them 
in school. 

Indiana may be cited as an example of such transition Mr 
La wing who reported on an intensive study of attendance concludes 
that between 1918 and 1926 “Indiana made the most rapid progress 
o any of the States in the enforcement of attendance. ... The 
educational authorities of the State department are convinced that 
these increases are due to the facts that the State has some real 
authority over local officers when it is needed, and that the State inter- 
pretRXion of the child labor law- lias been strictly enforced by local 
authorities.” 2 Indiana is selected to represent the transition that 
has taken place m efforts to secure school attendance. 

The first compulsory school attendance law in that State, approved 
March 8, 1897, included in its provisions that parents send children 
between the ages of 8 and 14 to school for a period of at least 12 con- 
secutive weeks each school year and that county and city superin- 
enflents, on. the approval of the secretary of the State board of 
charities jind one member of the State board of education, appoint 
truant officers for their respective jurisdictions. r On June 19 1897 
the State superintendent of publfc instruction and the secretary of 
the State board of charity sent a joint letter to county superin- 
endenls advising them of The new law and asking them to submit 
plans for dividing their counties into attendance districts and also 
to recommend persons for appointment as attendance officers The 
result was the appointment of 230 truant officers in the State. The 
following year the State superintendent reported that as a result of 
the en forcement of the act during the first year, 21,447 children were 
brought mto school, 13,565 of whom remained in school for more 
than 12 consecutive weeks. 

In 1901 the legislature by enactment created county truancy 
oards composed of county boards of education. By 1909 the law 
was changed so that a truant officer was required to give only one 
notipe in a year to a parent concerning the' absence of a child from 
school. No tice of the first violation was deemed sufficient for any 

John I>. Lowing. Maryvllh, 
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subsequent violations before prosecution was undertaken. In 1913 
the law was amended to extend the compulsory school age from 14 to 
16 years of age for children not actually and regularly employed 
during the hours in which (be common schools of the corporation 
were in session. In 1914 the law established a State board of truancy 
consisting of the State superintendent of public instruction, a member 
of the State board of education, and the secretary of the State board 
of charities. 

In 1921 the period of compulsory school attendance was placed 
at between 7 and 16 years of age. The State board of attendance 
was created to succeed the'State board of truancy, and was composed 
of the same members as the State board of education. The act which 
created this board authorized it to — 

appoint a State attendance officer and fix his salary . . . and his duties not 
otherwise prbvided for; fix the qualifications of attendance officers; remove 
attendance officers from office for incompetency or neglect of duty; design 
and require the uBe of a uniform system of attendance reports, records, and 
forms needed for the full enforcement of this act; and shall perftgggn all other 
duties necessary for the full and complete interpretation and enforcement 
of this . . . act. ^ 

The law of that year also prescribed “that eveiy county and every 
city having a school enumeration of 2,000 or more children of 
school age, shall constitute a separate attendance district, and that 
the superintendent of schools of such a district shall nominate and the 
aboard of education shall appoint an attendance officer." This law 
also extended to cities and towns having fewer than 2,000 childreif 
of school age permissive authority to appoint additional attendance 
officers and to organize separate attendance districts. 

An act approved March 13, 1932, amended the act of 1921 to read 
that — # 

if the county board of education is of the opinion that it ia not necessary in the 
proper enforcement of this act to appoint an attendance officer, no attendance 
officer shall be appointed. If no attendance officer be appointed, the county 
superintendent of schools shall be ex officio attendance officer for all the schools 
of hiB county which are under his immediate jurisdiction and the school 
superintendent of any school city or school town which is not organised as 
a separate attendance district shall be ex officio attendance officer of such 
1 school city or town. The superintendent of schools of the county, city, or 
town who is ex officio attendance officer - of such county, city, or town, may 
designate one or more teachers of such county, city, gr town to act as attend- 
ance officers, under the direction of the superintendent, and to perform such 
duties in connection therewith as such superintendent may assign, and such 
teachers for their services as assistant attendance officers, shall receive no 
additional compensation. 

That law further provided that a city constituting a separate attend- 
ance district “may hire additional attendance officers and may require 
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Additional services of attendance officers not herein provided for.” 
In the Annual Report of the State superintendent of public instruction 
for the year 1988-89 there appears under the heading “Attendance 
Division” the following statement: 

This is the final report of the attendance division as the office has been 
abolished because of a reduction in appropriated funds. 

It is regrettable that the State attendance division has been made in- 
operative by this action and that there is no longer a State attendance officer, 
n most of our cities and towns and counties, however, attendance workers 
will continue to carry on. 

In the same report the following descriptive statement of the 
activities performed by attendance officers' indicates the transition of 
functions related to school attendance. 


These officers are worthy representatives of the schools, skilled in ffiscover- 
lng the difficulties that beset children and in helping to eliminateHhem.- 
School visitors are liaison workers between the schools and the homes. They 
are coordinators, bringing together in the interest of the pupils the various 
resources of the home, school, and community. The evolution of the attend- 
ance worker since 1897, when Indiana's original attendance law was passed 
is an interesting study. ’ 

The account of the transition that has taken place in Indiana 
indicates a common tendency to reduce the number of attendance 
officers by making their appointment permissive and by either assign- 
ing then* duties to other school officers or employees or by enlarging 
the duties of attendance officers with the consequent result that their 
functions and titles are changed. Substantially the same historical 
evolution in school-attendance procedures that is revealed by the 

story in Indiana could be traced in many States. 

* 

Roll of States With Reference to (1) Placement Within the State Department 
of Attendance Services or (2) Nonresponsibility of the State Depart- 
ment for Such Services 

• 

State departments of education vary with respect to the assignment 
of attendance services to some particular division or official. In some 
cases responsibilities for attendance functions are definitely placed in a 
particular division or assigned to some particular official. In other 
cases the assignment of such responsibilities’ is a general one to the 
State board of education or to the State superintendent as head of the 
State department of education. In some instances, the assignments 
are more or less specific as to responsibilities and services but without 
designation as to any particular division or official that is to dischaige 
them. In some States there are no specific assignments to a, State 
department of functions it shall exercise relative to school attendance. 

In such cases the only authorization under which a State department 
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has power to exercise attendance functions is that comprehended with- 
in such a general assignment of duties as the enforcement of school 
laws or the administration and supervision of the public schools. 
Such general assignments are carried out through the cooperation of 
various divisions and officials. 

Moreover, it is to be understood that in no State can all the func- 
tions that nSby be exercised by the State department of education for 
improving school attendance and for maintaining it be centralized in 
one division or one official. These functions are too varied and general 
to be so administered. For example, a State department may contrib- 
ute to the realization of better school attendance through conditions 
it may place upon local school districts for improved educational 
opportunities, through the supervision it may exercise over local school 
administrators, and through regulations it may make for social welfare 
services for which local school officials have legal responsibilities. 
Such contributions of the State department may be made through any 
combination of several divisions or services. _ 

> Srafe departments of creation, generally, have divisions that render 
auxiliary^^ces fp^l^Qjor f (motions carried on by other divisions or 
by a State d'^>artment .aajjpwliole. Consequently in State depart-" 
ments having no division specifically designated to function in compul- 
sory attendance, (fissions rendering auxiliary services may engage in 
activities that contribute to the improvement of school attendance 
under the eompulsoirabeducation law. For example, State depart- 
ments regularly c6llect%id report data on school attendance. If a 
State department has no division with specific responsibilities for 
attendance services, data on school attendance may be collected, com- 
piled, and reported by the division responsible for records and reports. 

Probably in not more than about 15 States can it be said that there 
is any kind of assignment of responsibilities, made by statute or other- 
wise, for attendance services to a particular division or official of a 
State department of edu- ation, including the State board of education. 
Included in a list of State departments having specific assignments for 
attendance services made to a certain division 01 official are: Alabama, 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, New Hampshire, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

In response to the inquiry as to what division and what officials 
have responsibilities connected with compulsory school attendance, 
some State departments of education were able to ariswer in specific 
terms; some advised that the State department of education had no 
‘ responsibility for compulsory ' school attendance, in a few cases 
qppplementipg the statement to cover an unusual situation or to show 
an indirect influence; and others gave references to the State laws and 
materials issued by the State as the source of information for answering 
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the question. A summary, by States, of the answers piven and of the 
information obtained from the references cited, follows: , 

Alabama. Division of instruction, supervisor of school attendance and com- 
munity relations. 


Araono.-jCompulsory attendance not a department responsibility. 

Arkansas. — No particular assignment in the State department. 

California.— Chief, bureau of attendance and migratory schools. 

Colorado. Compulsory attendance not a Slate department responsibility. 

Connecticut . — Division of attendance and employment, alsq known as division 
of law and attendance. Supervisors in the field. 

Dolawora.— There are four attendance officers appointed by the State bhard 
of education for services in the State-administered schools. 

Florida. — Division of administration and finance, attendance service. 

Georgia. Compulsory attendance not a State department responsibility, 
except in an indirect manner. A local district is hot entitled to receive 
school funds from the State treasury until it is shown that an attend- 
ance offjcer has been appointed and has entered upon his duties. 

Idaho.— Compulsory attendance not a State department responsibility. 

Illinois. The State superintendent advises: “We have no authority what- 
soever in the matter of compulsory attendance other than in an advisory 
capacity.” 

Indiana. — State board of attendance, which has the same personnel as the 
State board of education. The law provides for a State attendance 
officer, but the position was vacated a year ago owing to the failure of 
the legislature to continue the appropriation of funds for the purpose. 

Iowa.— Compulsory attendance not a State department responsibility. 

Kansas. Compulsory attendance not a State department responsibility. 
However, the State superintendent says that should the official of a 
local district fail to enforce the law, he would call upon the’ attorney 
general of the State to take the necessary action to have the law enforced. 

Kentucky. — Division of census and attendance. 

Louisiana.— Compulsory attendance not a State department responsibility. 

Maina. — Not a State department responsibility. . 

Maryland.— State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation who serves as State 
supervisor of condpulsory attendance. 

Mossachusetts.~~ Compulsory attendance not a State depart ment responsibility. 

Michigan. — Compulsory attendance i»t a State department responsibility. 

1 Minnasota. — Compulsory attendance/hot a State department responsibility. 

Mississippi. — The State department of education has no particular authority 
or Junction in connection with compulsory school attendance. 

Missouri. — Compulsory attendance not a State department responsibility. 

Monfoiw.— Conyjulsory attendance not a State responsibility, but the State 
department of education acta, in case, of an appeal on a violation, when 
settlement may be made without court action. 

Nebraska. — Compulsory attendance not a State department responsibility. 

Navada. — Compulsory'attendance not a State department responsibility. - 

Now Hampshire. — Commissioner of education, child labor, and welfare 
division. v 

Now Jortoy. Compulsory attendance not a State department responsibility. 
However, the State department ctyj exercise influence through its con- 
trol of county superintendents. 

V , 

o 
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Ntw Mexico. — Compulsory attendance not a State responsibility. It is 
entirely a local matter. £ 

New York. — Bureau of child accounting and attendance. 

North Carolina . — The State department does not have any duties or responsi- 
bilities in connection with compulsory school attendance. 

North Dakota . — Compulsory attendance not a State department responsibility. 

Ohio.— Division of school finance. The director of education and the 
auditor. 

Oklahoma . — Compulsory attendance is regarded by the State department as 
* not a department responsibility. The law\ however, authorizes and 
empowers the State board of education to supervise city, district, and 
county truancy officers. 

Oregon. — Compulsory attendance pot a responsibility of the State department. 

Pennsylvania. — Division of child accounting and research in the bureau of 
administration and finance. 

Rhode Island . — No responsibilities except for advisory services and statistical 
reports. 

# South Carolina. — Compulsory attendance not a responsibility of the State 
department. 

South DokdhSt — State superintendent or authorized agent. By law, all 
truancy officers, including county superintendents, and school boards, 
are subject to the general supervisory control of the superintendent of t 
public instruction. 

Tennessee.— The State department of education has no control whatever over 
compulsory school attendance. 

Texas. — Compulsory attendance not a responsibility of the State department. 

Utah. — Compulsory attendance is not a direct or an immediate responsibility 
of the State department. State department influence is exercised 
through general advisory services, and the use of attendance data, when 
necessary, as a factor in the allocation of State funds. 

Vermont.— Commissioner of education, for appeals relating to enforcement. 

Virginia. — Compulsory attendance not a direct responsibility of the State 
department. 

Washington. — Compulsory attendance not a State department responsibility. 

West Virginia. — The State department of education does not exert a direct 
influence on compulsory attendance. ' 

Wisconsin. — Compulsory attendance not a 8tate department responsibility. 

Wyominy.-^tompulsory attendance not a State department responsibility. 

Compulsory School Attendance Services In a few State Departments of 

Edpcation 

Pennsylvania . — In Pennsylvania the functions of the -State depart- 
ment of public instruction relating to compulsory school attendance 
are the result of evolutionary changes that have been taking place in 
theory and practice for a comparatively long period of time. An 
understanding of these important changes is essential to an interpre- 
tation of present functions exercised by the State department in 
securing school attendance. 

The State superintendent in 1894 (as quoted in the Report of the 
Superintendent, 1919, p. XX) said: “The appointment of a truant 
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officer to arrest all idle youths who are found in public places during 
the school hours would remedy many evils in our cities and towns.” 
This was shortly before the enactment of a compulsory school attend- 
ance law. 8 The same reference (p. XXI) quotes the same State super- 
intendent as saying in 1897: “The effect of the compulsory attend- 
ance law will, of course, be very small where public sentiment does 
not aid the director in the enforcement of the law. Probably the 
most important duty now is to create public opinion in favor of 
punishing parents and guardians whose negligence deprives the child 
of its rights to an education.” 

In 1903 the State superintendent of public instruction in his report 

0° t * at y eft r sa *d* ^ reference to a recent legal provision for increasing 
teacher's salaries (p. Ill): 


jr the increase m salaries results in better schools, it will do much to secure 
the ends for which the compulsory attendance law was enacted. Good 
teaching attracts children whilst poor teaching repels them. A good school 
is the place to which they like to go, whilst A|gr school represses their normal 
activities and becomes for them a place of d$»oh, suppreasion, and oppres- 
sion which they will gladly exchange for the street, the store, the factory, or 
t e coal breaker. Poor teaching must be blamed for much of the truancy 
ai^d irregularity of attendance at school. 

Very many people misconceive the aim of the compulsory law. They talk 
and write as if its efficiency were to be gauged by the number of arrests, 
prosecutions, fines, and imprisonments to which it gives rise. A wise attend- 
ance officer resorts to these only in extreme cases and after every other means 
of bringing the child to school has be^jo^gxhaust^. 

In the State superintendent'sieport, 1909, page' XV, it is- stated 


that — 


The efforts of the teacher to secure regular-attendance by making the school 
attractive should be supplemented by the vigilance of the ^tendance officer 
who should ferret out the causes of absence and secure, if possible, by per- 
suasive methodb, and if not, thereby fines and prosecutions, the regular 
attendance of every pupil, whether enrolled in public or in private schools. 

In 1926 the State department of public instruction, as revealed by 
the State superintendent’s report of that year (p.’48) took the stand 
t, that — : 


In modernized attendance work activities include preventive measures 
which help to keep children well and happily adjusted in their school work. 
Such activities imply individual stpdy of the clflJd and are largely the work 
of the principal, the counselor, and the teachW-and the cooperation of a 
trained officer. In many /instances corrective measures occupy most of the 
attention of the attendance officer. , 


< > — "T 

« 00 “ puto °7 8 ^‘ 001 ““ondanoe tow ra enacted May 18, 1895. It provided that a child between 

d 18 yean of age should attend school for at least 18 weeks each year. The appointment of attendance 

L^fThU^Th^' *° thto the ltw " u necessary for the better enforce- 

ment “>ls act, boards of school controllers In cities, boroughs, and townships may employ one or more 
persons to be known as attendance officers ” « « y employ one or more 
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The routine work of an attendance office^ includes preparing fhe school 
census; seeing that all children of compulsory school age ^re enrolled in a 
public, private, or parochial school; follow-up transfers, verifying enrollment 
and dismissal of children going from one school district to another or passing 
through the juvenile court, and also children admitted and discharged by 
public and private child placement agencies; and taking the necessary steps, 
as a last resort, to enforce the school attendance law and the child labor law. 

In the same publication (p. 47) the State superintendent outlined 
the work of the State department of public instruction relative to 
school attendance and said:^ 

- * * 

The effort of the department in relation to school attendance is to supply 
positive, constructive service through cooperation with school districts in: 

Utilising child helping agencies in the study and solution oT problems of 
Child care, treatment, and retardation. r 

~ Coordination of local contacts between the school and the home. 

Organ nation of material and administrative plans for Bchool progress 
and child guidance / 

Securing regularity of school attendance through a uniform system of child 
accounting and carrying out the provisions of the school attendance law., 

Securing compliance with the*" child labor law regulating the employment 
of minors. 

tin 1929, the State legislature, acting in accordance with the leader- 
ship furnished by the State department of public instruction, changed 
the attendance law to permit the employment of home and school 
visitors by the following provision:* 

The hoard of school directors of every achool district in the Common- 
wealth of the first, second, or third class, shall, and any district of the fourth 
class may, employ one or more persons to be known as attendance officers, or 
home and school visitors to assist in the solution of school attendance prob- 
lems. Provided: That all home and school visitors shall be legally certified 
as such by the department of public instruction, upon meeting such require- 
ments as shall be prescribed bj; the State council of education. 

The State department took advantage of this gain in leggl provi- 
sions for attendance and used its good offices to secure the appoint- 
ment by local school districts of home and school visitors, t^iose 
qualifications would be determined ;by the State council through the 
State department of education, in lieu of^ttendance officers. (The 
State superintendent of public instruction issued the following state- 
ment in his report in 1930: 

It is hoped that all school boards will give most careful consideration to 
the advisability of appointing properly qualified home <and school visitors. 
If this cannot be done at once, the subject should be considered very care- 
fully in selecting successors to any school attendance officer who t may leave 
the employment of a district. 

The general assembly in 1937 amended the law so that those school 
districts employing hoffte and school visitors legally certified by the 
department of public instruction are reimbursed by the State for the 
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salar.es of such home and school visitors on the same basis as are the 
sal ani>s of elementary school teachers. Under tins plan the fount, 
class (smallest) districts may receive as high as 75 percent of their 

saloty from the Slate. The part played by the Stale 

public instruction— beyond those activities made man l.v law 

in furnishing leadership for improving school attendance is indicate, I 

V ,h f ,1 *' 1 following nactmcnt of the above-mctitmt,,., 

-amendment of the school attendance law;. the State ,|eparii„,„t 
I^ued a statement setting forth the significance of this new rfSvts,, 
and encouraging the local school administrative units to take advan- 
tage of ,t for providing highly qualified official, for pupil personnel 

by the dapartment 1939. shows some of tin- functions performed by 
the btate department ... the field of school attendance. Crowing 
of the bta e s responsibility for participation in the payment of ,l„. 
salaries of home and school visitor and for the determination of ffieir 

r‘ ~- S ”*”' d '' p " r, "" ,M1 through this bulletin promul- 

gated statements covering: 0 v 

l, The purpose oj the program in which home arid school visitors are 

to engage, . c 

It is evident from this publication that the State department of 
public instruction erctcisos the right to say what basic principles shall 
obtain throughout the State in efforts to secure school attendance 

.. reference to the program will, which home and school visitors are 
be concerned it is stated on pape 9 that— , 

The fundamental purpose of this program Has shifted with the changing 
phdosophv of education. The way in winch provision* our * 

are worded indicates quite clearly the earlier conception of this particular 
^nction. For the most part, home and school vis, tors jtaVe' . 
to be, literally attendance officere. While this particular responsibility is 

more dlfTh?* " “ ^ fundWfl ' al ®'»d in. a psychologically 

UghTone T"" tHa ' the h ° me and visitor, acting in the 

hght of her special preparation and on the basis of an enlightened phLo2 

of education, not only concerns herself with the fact of nonattendance or 

irregular attendance and employment but also interests herself in the educa- 

who*!’ P9 ^ Ch °' 0g,cal - medicaJ - a,ld “W Problems and needs «f children 

H at ^ nda . , | Ce pr ° b,eDlfi > * nd endeavors to effect adjustments that are 
both educationally and socially sound. 

Irregular school^ attendance should be recognjred as a symptom resulting 

from condemns in the child’s school situation, in his home or general com- 

. env ' ,ronm ent, or m his physical or mental condition. Very seldom 

fh^fJh 8 {hliU ?!£ tttt * n<J 8Ch001 regU,arI - v f"»m &ny single factor, even 

It krtke^f ° f „ e “ “ ay figure qui, « prominently as. a contributing cause, 
ald^h^ d!! - hC « ° re neCe8Sary that a ~n»Plete picture of the child 

in ordTr to^ r m nUlg ^ ** ° bUined by thc home ftnd school visitor 

m, lrT D,d ( U and ,a8tiftg ad j uatmenta “ay .be brought about for 
©aoc child with whom the visitor works. 
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~2. The responsibilities of home and school visitors (p. 9). 

Granting thit the essential functions of the home and school visitor must 
remain, legally, one of bringing about more desirable school attendance, it 
must be recognized that to this end, it is her responsibility: 

(1) To help the child to find a meaningful place in the social picture 

and to make available to him whatever facilities may be at hand or may 
be developed; ' 

(2) To help the school adjust its program to the particular needs, 
interests, and capacities of the children with whom she works; 

(3) To help parents and others who may come, into contact with these 
problems to rearize that the school should be allowed and encouraged 
to make striking departures from a conventional “three R” program in 
order to meet the needs of its children : .and 

„ (4) To cause the community to recognize a responsibility to its chil- 

dren that is greater than the provision of school facilities: 

3. Duties of the home and school visitor. 

4. Major problems in the home and school visitor program. 

^Techniques for the home and school visitor. ^ 

The numerical importance of home and school visitors, under the 

encouragement of the State department, is indicated by the following 
data for the year 1939-40: Full-time attendance officers, 335; part- 
- time attendance officers, 615; home and school visitors, 116. 

In connection with the reference to the number of attendance 
officers, the State department Wjgublic instruction in a recent publica- 
tion makes the following summary statement relative to the funda- 
mental principle upon which attendance practices are based: 


The number of attendance officials (335 full-time and 615 part-time) thus 
reported may Beem to be small for the more than 2,500 school districts subject 
to service of this kind. A changed philosophy governing the solution of 
problems bearing on school attendance has developed in recent years. This 
philosophy rejects the idea that the enforcement of school attendance shall 
be primarily on the level of a police function. Instead of such a standard, 
modern students of child accounting emphasize, rather, the social-service 
criterion. 


' The specific functions of the State department of public instruction 
relative to attendance are carried on through the division of child 
accounting and research bureau of administration and finance. The 
division is headed by a chief and includes one professional member 
bearing the title “adviser” in child accounting. The division is the 
responsible agency for seeing that local school districts enforce the 
compulsory school attendance law. The authority and the leadership 
furnished by the State department of public instruction for securing 
and improving school attendance come through: The interpretation of 
school laws; the general and specific responsibilities for seeing that 
school laws are enforced; the establishment of basic principles relative 
to. theory and practices to govern attendance work; the -controls it 
can exercise by virtue of its authority to determine the qualifications 
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ot home and school visitors, to certify them, and to reimburse 
part-local school districts for their salaries; and the requirements it 
pUces upon local school districts, private schools, and attendance 
officers for an extensive system of records and reports related to 

. t“cl reC ° rdS inC '“ dC CUrrent each 

A ™ ? XerC i S T it ® functi ® ns relative to school attendance, the State 
department of public instruction sends staff members on field trips to 
investigate attendance services and conditions in school districts to 
counsel with local officials relative to attendance problems, and to 
promote the development of public opinion favorable to improved 
attendance, issues publications and duplicated materials and carries 
on correspondence for the improvement of school attendance- pre- 
scribes and provides various forms for use by local officials in recording 
and reporting information dealing with attendance; analyzes report 
from school districts for irregularities in attendance, low percent of 
attendance; and errors in reporting attendance; and prepares for 
publication State reports on attendance. 

Kentucky. In Kentucky the- State department of education is bv 

r f P T ible /° r and enforcing the compulsoiy 

attendance laws within the school districts of the Commonwealth 

A la* enacted bythe State legislature in 1934 requires that a division 
of attendance be included m the organization of the State depart- 
ment of education. In accordance with that legal provision a division 
of school census and attendance is maintained, the work of which is 

Sail h? 6 ° ? dl *? ctor - J he law of that year prescribes that “there 
* hall be employed in the State department of education at least one 

person, whose full tune shall be devoted to the supervision of the 
enforcement of the compulsoiy attendance and school census laws.” 

In order to indicate the organization and extent of the attendance 
work which the State department is charged to supervise and enforce, 

t P ° inted ° Ut that eaCh 8ch ° 01 di8trict of the Commonwealth 
Lcal dff i a 8eparate att / ndanc e district, except in cases - where 
local distnets may unite to form one attendance district, subject to the 

approval of the State board of education*. Controversies arising in 
the attendance districts are submitted to the State board of education 

u 0 nited tU In en d The , State b ° ard al8 ° has the authority to dissolve a 
united attendance district (School Laws, 1940). The board of 

education of each attendance district appoints, on recommendation 

att^H\ 8UPe ^ n Ddent ’ “T attendance offio « r and such assistant 
attendance officers as^re deemed necessary.” 

The w^ys and means available to the State department of education 

for enforcing the compulsory school attendance law, supervising at- * 

endance services, and, m general, securing regular school attendance / 

e many, mcludmg specific and general, and direct and indirect/ 
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means some of which are remote and seldom if ever exercised For 
example, while attendance officers are appointed bv MwT i , , 

oduc»t,o n makes it possible for that department to expr^'Sfwith 
authority in the administration of public education iLl,,!| f , 

• attendance, which by law is placed 

e An attempt to understand the activities carried on bvfh P p 
wealth of Kentucky in the fiel3 of school attendance isbost apprS’od 
through a study of the theory and principles held relntivA , 

as revealed through pronouncements made bv the sZe ^ , '' 

of education. Publications issued byte 

Mowing assumptions as basic to the formulation and executl of 
compulsory school attendance practices. " execution of 

1. Thflt it is the responsibility of the. State to rpp ihnt nil i u 

c eive sufficient educational training to become inteUigentcUizels and * be 

2 "* oqmpped to earn a livelihood Jot themselves and thoivho 
may be dependent upon them. "wse wno 

-xses resets as s s: 
ssx it ■ 

- If the parent will not urge the child to take advantage! rim r.^ ^ 

opportunities offered, it becomes the dutv nfthoC ^ f th f educational 
the parent do his part ^anarentil Commonwealth to insist that 

When the parent tLte the ‘ he 

proa,,, him. The paten, wonid .'lowt, S U 7m g mw m ISf 

womanhood without at least a rnmmnn u i . grow to manhood or 

rrea^r wrong than when he phy^ltTte iWb *££.“£ ? 
the child may receive his educational birthright and tha! « a th f ’ that 

ernment may assure itself of a citizenry sufficiently educated^ 00 g ° V ' 
and to be able to enter intelligently nnnn ihn y ducated to appreciate 

that there are laws requiring school attendance"* 150081 ltlCS ° f c,tlzenahi P- 

2. That it is costly to extend educational vrivileae* 
the educational loss resulting jrom absences ? P nsatf ^ or 

In the above publication (p. 5) the State department of education 
states its position on this principle as follows': 

• Experience has shown that the child whn , 

the «rm i. taqortUj- not promoted ,„e elm. 0 f th. tebo'l tom^ Th' 
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c t^irr -r — - . 

many years of time to the children involved cam, t i the . COst ,n tho loss of 
attendance would prevent much of this loss bothto^dlSt aljt^he 

3 . That efforts Jo secure regular attendance are mn«t *r f , 
directed teamed the , limit, ation oj the causes of absence - 
In the bulletin to which reference is marie f n «\\i • ■ •*, 

su " ra: 

« * 

Absence is an effect not a cause* thprrfnm «n » 

gated ,o determine the "i ln ™"- 

wlnch may be corrected, and thus p Zr . W J't* ^ 

^issSSrjSS^SS 

ant eeZlT ° n ,ht ** «P** *f °«'»d- 

l,n T ^n b r 88 r‘ C . aSSUmPti0n ' " llich ' 3 mad< ‘ tho aforementioned bulle- 
tin, constitutes a pronouncement of the State department of educa 

tion for the guidance of all school officials of the State in their efforts 

to secure regular school attendance. On pages 6 and 7 it is stated! 

There are in general two. aspects to attendance work • fn u. » .. ‘ 

need! SSKJ"-; * ?!« f 

■j Ttf, aUe7 ‘^ lnao ^ n fc competent to deal efficiently with the home 
and school problems involved in. attendance. 

This assumption relative to the qualifications of attendance officers 

tioned, °“ W 6 °! * b "!“" »- 

f'Zfz zszszs* ftis izrtzz 

et possible relations of cooperation and helpfulness between the 
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school and the home. He must feel himself to be an essential part of the 
educational organisation of his district, not an arm of the law injected into 
* the educational field. 

• Specific functions exercised by the State department of education 
in attendance, work include: 

1. The promulgation of rules and regulations for the purpose of super- 
vising and enforiing the compulsory attendance laws. 

“Rules and Regulations of the State Board of Education for the 
Administration of the Compulsory Attendance” Jaws have been pre- 
pared and included in a printed bulletin of the department. 

‘ ( 2. The determination of the qualifications of attendance officers. 

The State board of education, upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent of public instruction, prepares rifles and regulations for 
the- certification of attendance officers for qualifying them for their 
positions. The law fixobsthe minimum ago (25) for attendance officers, 
but leaves the State board the power to make other rules and regula- 
tions to govern their qualifications. The effect of such influence is 
indicated by the following excerpt from page 12 of the Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction , November 1939: ^ 

'It is interesting to note that at the present time over fifty percent of the 
attendance officers are college graduates and experienced teachers. 

3. The certification of attendance officers. ' 

Each attendance offioer and each assistant attendance 'officer is 
required to hold throughout this tenure of service a valid certificate. 
Certification is vested in the State board of education and certificates 
are issued through its' executive officer, the superintendent of public 
instruction. • - , ' 

4. A responsibility for prescribing the duties of attendance officers. 

In addition to such duties as are designated in the law, the attend- 
ance officer is obligated by the law (Common School Laws, 1940) “to 

- perform suc^i other duties as may be assigned him by the State board 
of education.” By this legal provision the State department can 
exercise broad powers over the work of the attendance officers in the 
school districts throughout the Commonwealth. 

In accordance with this authority, the department of education has 
prescribed (Educational Bulletin, Vol. 11, No. 7, September 1934) the 
attendance officers’ duties to include: 

(1) The investigation and treatment of poverty, parental incompetency, 
and social and economic difficulties in families any one or all'of which may 
contribute toward depriving children of educational opportunity. ... (2) 
Investigation of abeenoes that are due to alleged valid excuses, but are 
scattered absences, and have been accumulated by § child who is not in- 
terested in school. (8) Investigation of all cases of illness causing irregular 
mtendanoe or continued absence from school. ... (4) Securing regular 
attendance on the part of pupils of noncompulsory attendance age. ... (5) 
The investigation and treatment of maladjustments of children including 
the truants, <and the use of agencies that might help in dealing with such 
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—hem, principals, £ “ C " P ^ V-1 ' ' > '" b 

J L Tkr Option of Som* ,0 fc W in connrdton ^ 

„“«r^r;™H ro,d p r cre over 

• s n tl 0 t™d" On . by l0C<1 ' 8ch<x>1 With this bashutf authoritv'the 

=prat£“-Hj=! 

, withdrawals, reentrance report blank r »^A t ’ report of 

' cian’s statement, and final notice In , case in court,. physi- 

out by the sqhool officials. J represent are to be carried 

of 6 pu%£. pracrip,um °J poocdure, lo joe,™ , ht ntUrawal and transfer 

th2^«T i S de P ftrtm ent has prescribed and provided forms for 

these special purposes and issued directions for their use The foil™ 

theSfcat^rf'^ 8 “ nC6mmg trttns,6re ^atc the coni 
pmbte department of education in this attendance , 

' to itn £S££S:££fZ!r «-> «*• Prineip^ „ r ^ 

duplicate and both 4 i“ inT te teh 9b *" * ”“ d * <" 

teacher in char*e St U '& h °“ »“'«• Th* Principal or 

each transfer to its completion hem t, • attendance officer shall check 
* census card. In case t^e transfer Ch * n ^ ing the reoord on the permanent 

officer shall mail the duplicate of the^Tr ^ I* 00 ' diStr ‘“ “* 
of the school district to which the h-ts fer notlce 10 tbe attendance officer ‘ 
of the .chool d Jrict to w^h m t M “ m0,iD|! ' The attendance officer 
the duplicate CXr „™r,. «,. a d TT ,0C,U! the chlld * nd «*»"■ 

district* mSSTSS'Si Th.‘ h :tte‘H° d * D “ ! ^ Kb °°' 

, thrir census record, wheu the ^ 

7. TU direction of proemaime for violations. 

SS2T h' t TT atMtaey ° r *• Commonweal^ 

attorney. The SUte board of education and the State attendance 
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' * 
officers, in addition to local -school officers, have separate and original 

authority to direct the institution of legal proceedings against violations 
of the attendance laws. 

8. The making oj field trips for securing regular school attendance. 

Staff members of the State department of education in connection 

with field trips contribute in many ways to the improvement of general 
educational conditions that are essential for good school attendance. 
Staff members, especially the State attendance officer, render to local 
school officials directing and consultative services relative to super- 
vision of attendance officers, inspection of attendance records, and 
investigation of law enforcement. 

9. The holdjng of con ferences oj attendance ojficers. 

In accordance with the school law enacted in 1934, thp superin- 
‘tendent of public instruction, in order to carry .out the educational 
policies of the State board of education,- may call and conduct confer- 
ences of . . . attendance officers, and other regular public-school employ - 
\ ees, on matters relating to the condition, need, and improvement of 
V the schools.” In accordance with this specific legal provision, the 
State department holds conferences At which the problem of improved 
school attendance is considered. * 

10. The receiving and making oj reports. 

- The State department of educatipn requires from school officials, 
including attendance officers, reports that cover a wide variety of data 
and other fbrms of information concerning school attendance, and pre- 
pares and issues a considerable amount of information that shows the 
. status of attendance in the school districts of the State. As an indica- 
tion of the completeness of 'the coverage of these reports, the items 
prescribed on the monthly report required by the State department of 
education are here listed: Absences reported, absences investigated, 
visits to homes, visits to schools, visits to business firms, visits to court, 
visits to other agencies, total visits, transfers sent, transfers received, 
phone calls made, letters wT-itten, form letters mailed, teachers’ meet- 
ings attended, final notices served, children provided with clothing 
and also with food and medical attention, days spent in office, and days 
spent in field. 

Maryland . — In Maryland the State supervisor of vocational rehabil- 
itation is in charge of attendance and in that capacity bears the title of 
State supervisor of attendance. County attendance officers are ap- 
pointed in the various counties by the county board of education, but 
their appointments are invjalid without the written approval of the 
State superintehdent of schools. It is not be to implied from these 
statements that no other officials on either the State or county staffs 
are concerned with attendance servici®^ As a matter of fact, school 
attendance is made a concern of adipmistrative or supervisory officials 
who have, in the discharge of their regular duties, opportunity to 
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ZSZZZZ? " ,ay dlrfCUy ° r .0 improved 

»!» „ f of “ t r , ' ,u b», 

officials. These functions ,"1 ,7 ^ ° f COUntv wpm-isorv 

‘■"force the scl.ool law, and lo c^'e the S.a'l' K ''" ,;r “' 7 ponsibilitv 
school appropriations when necessary as a m ' co,n P tr o | ,,t>r withhold 
school laws or the bylaws of the Stan h 1 / ? f w,f ® rcin P tJ »i' Stato' 
. control over atlendiTta *e "'""l ^ 
chief executive officer of tl> » <i» , Estate superintendent as 

State depanmenf„r^:l S r U ' °' «*' 

Sp -757 

employed as attendance officer unless such nerson 1 p rson sl,a,J bc 
and professional preparation SS 

elementary school teacher’s certificate of the first cW^ 10 ' V “ 

• qualifica^ons 0 JXnJw irrvkrth^^tfsr ^ fUrt ^ r ^ 

ance assists the University of M* 1 ’ 1 b supervisor of attend- 

3^^32223 

an«i s rhr n d rr„ e t ti? P t°o n f zt'\t maum r Meni - 

r P rr;ofrr:rh d,Uon9 - Many ° Sf 1 i? z 

• sss: s^^sSrz ?rr : “ - 

r 8 C TepaZ^^t 1 rS“"-T 

in vwioua pha^of n edurat lnp8 b f merabere of th « ““ff specializing 
P of education, conferences of county superintendents 
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called by the State superintendent, studies of educational problems 
made by the State department, may each be concerned with the 
improvement of educational situations of Which regular school 
* attendance is an integral part. 

Uniform records and reports are submitted monthly from each 
county and are tabulated in the State office to check the percentage of 
attendance in the various types of schools in each county. A montldy 
mimeographed statistical bulletin is distributed on the basis of these 
reports. The forms for attendance records and attendance services 
are prescribed by the State department. The annual report from 
each county shows for each school monthly attendance and enrollment. 
The State department calculate^ an annual index of attendance for 
white elementary schools and colored elementary schools in each 
county, taking into consideration the percent of attendance, percent 
of late entrants, and percent of withdrawals for preventable causes. 

Group conferences and annua) State meetings are planned and con- 
ducted by the State supervisor foivfhe professional advancement of 
county workers. At these meetings there are discussions of individual 
problems that can be solved through group action and talks are given 
by representatives of other State agencies who come in contact with 
the problems of attendance workers. These group conferences and 
annual meetings provide, in the opipion of the^kate department, effec- 
tively for bringing these'workers together to discuss common problems. 

In the Seventy -Third Annual Report of the State Board oj Education 
(1959) a report is given of the annual grdup meeting of attendance 
officers called by the State department, which includes a statement of 
the plan for attendance services by the various county attendance 
officers. They are: 

The building up of « permanent record card for each child; the use of 
improved cumulative records for problem cases; requiring birth certificates of 
all children entering school the first time and checking with health records; 
calculating an index ef attendance for each school, using late entrance and 
withdrawals as well as attendance; developing attendance consciousness on 
the part of teachers and principals; improving attendance in colored schools 
through transportation and school consolidation; improving attendance 
through an enriched junior high school program; meetings with school faculty 

■ to discuss problem cases; more attention to problem cases in first grade; 
developing a county program with the social agencies to provide shoes and 
olothing for needy children; better arrangements for.the issue of employment 
certificates; promotion of a program of enlarged capacity in institutions to 
care for mental cases now in public schools; eliminating the causes for which 
the school is responsible which bring aboht withdrawal of pupils; urging 
elementary and high d&hool teachers to know the homes ahd home conditions 
of each problem case; seeing that children enter, school when it opens; 
improving attendance through hot lunches. 

The State supervisor of attendance during, his field work hears 
from each attendance worker of his problems and with him works out 
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a plan of procedure for meeting thfm. He arranges for an attendance 
worker to visit anoUier one who is earning out a program on which 
the first worker needs sdviee and help. Tl.e supervisor studies various 
procedures worked out by individual attendance workers mid dis- 
seminates information about 'them to other workers Through 
correspondence he take* care of questions which arise rcdarding 
improvement of rewords and reports, proper agencies with which to 
take up problem cases, desirable case work procedures, wavs of 
improving the training of workers; etc. 

Corporation with other State agencies such as the State department 
of labor public welfare, State employment, department of health 
and tiie like, are maintained by the State supervisor of attendance’ 
and questions that arise ,n different counties between school officials 
andthese various departments are cleaned through the State office 

q. , i^. “ Th ^v 9peCla,,Z0<, Bm ’ icw ' for whool attendance in the 
Mate Eduction Department of New York are assigned to the bureau 
of child accounting and attendance, which consists of a chief, assistant 
two .attendance supervisors, stenographer, and three clerks. This 
bureau is in the division of school administrative services which conies 
under the assistant commissioner for institutional services This 
official is immediately responsible for all administrative relationships 
with district superintendents of schools. The bureau of child account- 
ing and attendance, ap an integral part of the services included in the 
division of school administration, has the advantage of the coopera- 
tion of officials engaged in such activities as pertain to the reorganiza- 
tion of local school districts, transportation, and problems of education 
m rural areas. In dealing with these last-mentioned problems this 
division cooperates with such other divisions widiin the State educa- 
tion department, and also with other State departments, as may con- ' 
tribute to the promotion of services and the closer affiliation of those 
persons working in the rural education field. Attendance services 
especially as they are concerned with the improvement of situations 
that condition school attendance, profit from these relationships. 

chaigtd '° f Recounting and attendance is itself specifically 

l!n h Jrr 0f the r rk that i8 carried on by local school authorities in 

. Jrith !? V he ftt ^ ndance of chi,dren u P° n instruction and cooperates 
wllf*!^ * teD< ^ nce o15oere and other 8ch ool officials, as well as with those 
welfare groups whose purpose is to preserve, insofar as possible, opportunities 
for school advantages for those children who must overcome ad!^>e condi- 

oome 8ort - Tbi8 bureau * 8 responsible for the administration of the 
. education Uw and for the supervision of the issuance by superin- 

tendents of schools of employment certificates and vacation work permits. 

““ NO- — • «■ 
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The authority over school attendance granted by law to the New 
York State Education Department is broad and Weeping. In this 
State the legal provisions governing both school attepdance and 
employment of. children are made a part of the same law (art. 23' 
and are dealt with as related activities under the heading “Com- 
pulsory Education.” By section 643 of this article it is prescribed 
■that-*- * I 

the Commissioner of education shall supervise the enforcement-of t (ns latr and 
be may withhold one-half of all public monpvs from any city district, 
which in his judgment, willfully omits and refuses to enforce the provisions 
of this article, after due notice, so often and so long as such wiilfal omission 
and refusal shall, in his judgment, occur, or continue. 

, In carrying out the legal -obligation to enforce the compulsory at- 
tendance law, the State education department interprets the law to 
enforcement officers; prepares and issues directions for securing proper 
school attendance; prescribes procedures to be followed in the appoint- 
ment of qualified attendance officers; holds conferences of attendance 
workers; prescribes forms for use in Attendance services; reports on 
attendance conditions in the State; and carries on a campaign for the 
development of public opinion to support the State’s efforts in pro- 
viding educational and welfare conditions conducive to goptkschool 
attendance. , ^ ^ 

The State directs the work of attendance officers through attendance 
supervisors connected with the bureau, who, when on visits to the 
various school districts, consult with local attendance officers. Infor- 
mation regarding the law and its enforcement is also sent to all school 
districts. The chief of the bureau, through correspondence, advises on 
various sections of the compulsory education law and studies the 
‘ different sections, giving suggestions at various times for amendment. 
Orie pf the latest amendments being the raising of requirements for 
attendance supervisors throughout the State, with the exception of 
town officers. ' k , 

The State education department prescribes and furnishes the 
register of attendance for use by schools’ in meeting the provisions of 
the compulsory education law arid issues specific directions for keeping 
it and for the use to which it is to be put. The bureau also sets up all 
the various forms to be used in collecting and recording information on 
attendance. Jtt is also required, by legal provision, that the com- 
missioner of education prescribe or approve the form and contents of- : 
all certificates, physical examination records, schooling records, work 
permits, and badges prescribed by law. *• 

The §tate education -department looks belund the objective dstrioft’ * 
nonattcndariee to discover what factors are operating that are con- 
tributory to absence of pupils. Tb this end it, therefore, includes iri 
its program for improved school attendance, the promotion Of ways 
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and means for supplying pupils with needed welfare services. It als«/ 
attacks the probl^nof transportation of pupils as an influenct^on 
school attendance. With reference to this the State education depart- 
ment has said m its instructions to school officials (State Department 
v Bulletin No. 1141, Child Accounting and School Attendance. June 1 
1938, pp. 18 and 19): 

There is frequently a direct relation between distant from school and- 
attendance. Investigators have found, in certain instances, distances from 
school to be the most important influence of all. The prompt and effective ' V 
adjustment of transportation problems is therefore one which should receive 
the most careful attention. 

The State education department takes the viewpoint that services 
for the improvement of school attendance a1\j>ot the responsibility 
solely of attendance officers, but that all school officials and welfare 
r officers hav * responsibdities'to discharge that contribute to improved 
school* attendance. The State education department has. outlined in 
one of- its publications (Child Accounting and School Attendance, 

- No. 1141, June 1, 1938, University of the State of New York Press) a 
statement on "powers and duties of school authorities and others in 
connection with attendance.” These powers and duties and coopera- 
tive responsibilities are specifically outlined by points for: Boards of 
education, trustees, town boards, health officer, welfare officer, courts, 
superintendents of Schools, principal or head teacher, attendance 

officer, teacher, medical inspector, school nurse, census enumerator 
and parents. 
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• 9. To make daily record of work done and to make three copies of monthly 
report — one to be retained, two for superintendent, of which one is to_ 
be forwarded to the Bureau of Child Accounting and Attendance. 

10. To attend conferences, supervisory district, county, or. other, called by 
the district superintendent or'Cy the State education department for 
the consideration of attendance and child adjustment problejns. 

In pointing out the duties of attendance officers, the State depart- 
ment emphasizes that all possible ways and means should be attempted 
to secure compliance with the compulsory education law before resort- 
ing to prosecution of violators. 

It states (op. cit., p. 47) that — 

Where knowledge of the requirements of the law presented to parents by 
the attendance officer, together with such other assistance as he and others 
can give, fails to remedy the situation and is met with evasion or defiance, it 
becomes necessary for the officer to take the matter to the courts charged 
with the responsibility of imposing the penalties provided by law to be 
l imposed upon parents failing to comply with its provisions. 

In connection with this statement of the -duties of, attendance 
officers, it is pointed out that the State education department em- 
phasizes the importance of all schools, both public and private, 
understanding the pupil in' order to meet his individual Deeds — 
physical, mental, and social — and that for this purpose his home and 
community backgrounds should be studied, as his social attitudes 
and his progress in educational training are conditioned by them. 
As a consequence of the acceptance on the part of education of tbfesc 
expanded services to pupils, the State education department further 
outlines the duties to be performed by attendance officers and holds 
that (op. cit., p. 38) — 

the responsibilities of teachers and all other school representatives have 
greatly changed and broadened. Nowhere is this more evident than in the 
work of the attendance officer. Formerly his duties were closely akin to those 
of a policeman. Now, as the representative of the school in the home and 
in the community, he is required to understand school and child situations 
and he must cooperate intelligently with other school officers. He must be 
able to interview parents and to investigate cases with skill and understand- 
ing and with the purpose of rendering assistance. He must interpret school 
situations to parents and to children, merit the confidence of public officials 
concerned with child welfare and family relief, and cooperate with private 
agencies affecting children and families. His work has become primarily 
social instead of legalistic. He adjusts every case which can be so adjusted 
by conference and preliminary hearing and secures court assistance only 
when other procedures have not been able to terminate the neglect of 
children. i 

The State education department lalso influences school attendance 
through the interpretation it places upon significant attendance 
terms and the regulations it prescribes to govern functions they 
represent. Two examples (op. cit., p. 24) serve to indicate this: 

Tardiness is frequently -a cause of considerable loss and confusion. It 
should be remembered that from the standpoint of the law, tardiness is 
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absenop. Where persistent, it should receive the Bame attention as other 
absence, and parents and children proceed against it if necessary in order to 
correct the trouble. School work is seriously interfered with by persistent 
tardiness which is always accompanied by other bad conditions, indicating 
disorganization and poor management. 

A question frequently asked is whether a pupil is to bfe marked tardy if 
the bus bringing him is late in arriving. The answer is that if a pupil is not 
in his place at the required time, be is tardy and is to be so marked. The register 
must showthe fact. The letter ‘T3” may be used to indicate cause of tardi- 
ness. The pupil is not responsible and his report card need not show tardi- 
ness of this soft, if school authorities so determine. 

On the superintendent’s or principal’s monthly report two letters may be 
used where tardiness is involved, as 17B-15T, meaning 17 cases of tardiness 
due to- bus and i5 to other causes. 

/ The f <? r the year will be of interest and value in showing the regu- 

l&rity of bus service. 

The bus driver should be required to make a WTitten report to the principal 
as to the cause of lateness when he fails to arrive on time. 8uch instances 
are surprisingly few when the service is well organized. 


Also the following example (op. cit., p. 23): 

The success of a school in attendance is to be judged by the record of all 
pupils registered, not by its success with those only who are over 7 and under 
16 years. Any procedure not requiring regular attendance of all registered 
pupils would develop habits of tardiness and .irregular attendance among 
younger children which no amount of later effort could eradicate, while 
pupils over 16 years and in some instances their parents might feel that 
irregular attendance was for such pupils to be allowed. This would be 
decidedly bad as giving special privileges to certain children and, further, 
would interfere with their school progress and with the work of the school 1 ! 
Each minor between 6 and 21 years of age has a right to attend schfel. 
The requirement of regular attendance is not a contravention of this ri^it. 

. It is an expression of the duty of school authorities to set up suitable rules 
•and regulations for the proper and successful administration of the.Bchools in 
their charge. The board of education or the trustee should establish a 
rule requiringregular attendance on the part of all pupils registered and 
insist upon ita'definite observance. 


While the State education department has no direct responsibility 

i T* f ho Onl nnf i/\n J _ XT> * i l • ... 
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of child accounting and attendance in preparation for the> written' 
examination of candidates, and in the consideration of their records, 
interviews given those who have satisfied examination requirements. 
For districts where such office is a classified civil service position, the 
State education department and the State civil service commission 
have agreed to a list of regulations, issued by the State education 
department, to bring about desirable cooperation between local boards 
bf education and municipal civil service commissions to the end that 
procedures most effective for the selection and appointment of 
desirable attendance officers shall obtain. Local boards of education 
are required, upon the appointment of an attendance officer, to file 
with the bureau of child accounting and attendance of the State • 
education department a statement of his qualifications. 

The State education department also influences and exercises con- 
trol over school attendance through the forms it prescribes for record- ' 
ing and reporting data and other forihs of information on school 
attendance. The department through its bureau of child accounting 
and attendance sets up the various forms to be used and furnishes the 
same to local authorities. In its instructions, the department states 
(op. cit., p, 47): , 

... * » 

It is important that attendance officers have on file both with the school 
authorities and with the bureau of child accounting and attendance a definite 
• record of their work in fulfilling the duties of their office. 

Copies of the monthly reports of the work of attendance officers 
are transmitted to the bureau of child accounting and attendance. 
Reports on attendance are analyzed by the bureau and also sent to 
the supervisors in the field for study by them and at the end of each 
year the record' for the entire school year is analyzed by the 'super- 
visors and a copy of their findings is sent to each superintendent. 

Connecticut . — The compulsory school attendance law . is adminis- 
tered by the State board of education. In towns under State super- 
vision, the administration is direct through the’ supervising agents 
who are also attendance officers. The “compelling- agents” (officials 
charged with the enforcement of school laws) under the employment 
statute are also “attendance agents” and to them are assigned the 
towns that do not have truant officers and are not in the State super- 
vision system. In most of the large cities there are truant officers. 
In these cities the State board of education does not attempt to enforce 
the attendance law except when assistance may' be rendered to the 
local truant officers. The “supervising agent,” in connection with 
the teacher, endeavors to secure by personal visitation and[ fty notices, 
regular attendance. If these efforts fail, the whole case is 
to the State department of education and a special agent inVegt&ates, 
prosecuting if necessary. . ' 

The administration of the compulsory school attendance law — 
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including investigation and prosecution, on a State-wide basis when 
necessary is placed in the division of attendance and employment, 
also known as tbe division of law and attendance. The State board 
of education has one “prosecuting agent,” appointed «in accordance 
with legal provisions. (Laws relating' to Education, 1940.) There 
are also two field agents (supervisors) who attend to compulsory 
school attendance matters in connection with other duties. There 
is one prmcipal clerk in the division of law. 

A report on “enumeration of children” which includes data, for 
each child, on nonattendance and the reasons for the same is made 
annually by each “town” and a copy sent to tlie State board of educa- 
tion by December 1. The State department of education requires a 
special “report of attendance” by school districts to be made the last 
Friday of each calendar month. Included in this report is the date 
of birth of each child, his age, and a record of his absences. The 
report requires that the cause of each absence be specifically stated. 
Notices to parents of the nonattendance of their children are issued 
under the name of “Connecticut State Board of Education.” A 
violation of the school attendance law that is to be taken to the court 
is made on a form “attendance at school complaint” in the name of 
the State of Connecticut and signed by a “prosecuting attorney” 
and the “prosecuting agent of the Connecticut State Board of Educa- 
tion.” All forms for making reports, issuing notices, and taking' 
action relative to school attendance are prescribed and furnished by 
the State department of education. 

The department concerns itself not only with the enforcement of 
the school attendance laws but with the causes of nonattendance and 
remedial measures. The State requires the physical and mental 
examination of the “uncared-for, neglected, delinquent, or dependent 
child” and prescribes the items to be included in the. examination, 
before commitment to any State institution. An “investigation 
report” is also made on a case going to the juvenile court. This 
report includes information on the family of the child, the social and * 
economic conditions under which he lives, and his school and employ- 
ment records. State aid for education and the transfer of pupils 
from one district to another for special educational advantages at 
public cost, also contribute to- adjustments in educational opportuni- 
ties that make for better school attendance of pupils of compulsory 
school age. - - , 

The State department extends its influence to securq the. proper 
attendance of children of compulsory school age -enrolled in private 
schools through a legal authorization (Law relating to education, 
sec. 44, 1940) that provides: 

Attendance of children at a school other than a public school shall not be 
regarded as compliance „ with the laws of the State requiring parents and 
$ther person s having control of children to cause them to attend school. 
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unless the teachers or persons having control of such school shall keep a 
register of attendance in the form and manner prescribed by the State board 
of education for the public schools, which register shall, at all times during 
school hours, be open to the inspection of the secretary and agents of the 
State board of education, and shall make such reports and returns concerning 
the school under their charge to the secretary of the State board of education 
as are required from boards of education concerning the public schools, except 
that no report concerning finance shall be required. The secretary of the“ 
State board of education shall furnish to the teachers or persons having charge 
of any school, on their request, such registers and blanks for returns as/may 
be necessary for compliance with the provisions of this section. 

Delaware. — The State board of education is obligated by law to 
prescribe rules and regulations, “providing for the enforcement of 
school attendance.” The boards of education of the "special school 
districts” are required by law to enforce the provisions of the com- 
pulsory school attendance law in accordance with the rules and 
regulations of the State board of education. The State board of 
education employs four visiting teachers to serve as attendance 
officers in the State board unit * which consists of 157 attendance 
units. 

Persons conducting private schools are required to report to the 
State board of education annually as to Enrollment, age of pupils, 
and attendance. They are also required to submit a monthly report 
on forms provided by the State board of education, to the State board 
of education. These reports include the name of each pugil enrolled, 
the date of enrollment, and total days of attendance. 

The department of public instruction furnishes the Compulsory 
Attendance Law form required to give notice to parents; the Permit 
to be Excused jrom Public-School Attendance, one copy of which goes 
to the department of public instruction, and the Application to be 
Excused Jrom Public-School Attendance which is sent to the State 
department of public instruction if the child lives within the State 
board unit. 

The department of public instruction analyzes, compiles, and in- 
cludes in the annual report, data on compulsory school attendance 
which show the number of families that have been given nonattendance 
notices, children involved, cases brought before courts, parents fined, 
and parents paying costs. 

Control of State Departments of Education Over Private-School Attendance 

Some States lay upon private schools certain legal prescriptions 
that must be met in order that attendance upon instruction given by 
them may be accepted as fulfilling legal requirements for compulsory 
education. Such prescriptions constitute State controls over compul- 

' In Delaware there are IS special districts and ako the dtj of Wflmlnfton, each he vine Its own school 
fl^rd and superintendent. The rest of the schools of the State are In the State board unit and are admin- 
ktered by that board. One third of the total State enrollment kin the State board unit. 
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soiy education, and State departments of education have either gen- 
eral or specific authorization for seeing that they are enforced. Thes$ 
prescriptions vary from specific provisions that are potent controls to 
prescribed generalities which are almost impotent unless given effec- 
tive administrative interpretation. Below are provisions obtaining in 
States having rather specific prescriptions for controlling attendance 
in private schools. 

Alabama. Schools holding a certificate iijaued by the Stale superintendent 
of education, showing that such schools .conform to standards provided 
by law. Teachers are certified by the State superintendent A tutor 
must hold a certificate issued by the State superintendent of education 

Connactlcut.— Instruction must be equivalent to that provided in public 
schools. Schools must keep a register of attendance in the fohn and 
manner prescribed by the State board of education. 

Florida. Instruction at a private school or with a private tutor that meets 

* all requirements prescribed by law and by regulations of the State board 
of education. 

Indiana.— Taught in the English language and open to the inspection of 
local and State attendance officers. 

Kentucky.— Approved by the State board of education; in session for a term 
not shorter than that of the public schools. 

Maine,— Required to give equivalent instruction for a like period of time a a 
public schools; course of study and meihods of instruction to be ap- 
proved by the State commissioner of education. 

Michigan. — Must meet State requirements a a to courses of study.* 

Now Hampshire. — Pupils may attend a private school approved by the State 
board through the commissioner of education. 

Now Mex/ca-T’Children may attend private or denominational schools'main- 
<r; ng couraea of instruction approved by the State board of education. 

North Dakota.— The approval of private and parochial schools by a county 

superintendent is subject to appeal to the State superintendent of public 
infit ruction. 

Rhodt Island. Private schoolfl must be approved and registered by the 

• State board of education. 

Virginia.— Parents may send their children to a private denominational hr 
parochial school or have them taughf by a tutor or teacher of qualifi- 

. cations prescribed by the State board of education and approved by the 

division superintendent for the period each year that the public schools 
are in session. 

Conclusions 

1. Probably no State department of education is without sufficient 
legal authorization, either of a general or specific character, to enable 
it to exercise a strong influence for the enforcement of the compulsory* 
school attendance law. General authorizations to State departments 
in which inhere potential power for enforcement include such legal 
provisions as relate to: Responsibility for the enforcement of aU 
school laws, supervision of the public system of education, prescrip- 
tion of rules and regulations for the improvement of educational 
conditions, and interpretation of school laws. 

2. A State department of education has a responsibility for fur- * 
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nishing general leadership and for exercising functions’! inherent in a 
State 'agency for education, that look to the establishment of pro- 
visions for public welfare which will contribute to the elimination 
of economic and health conditions affecting the operation of compul- 
sory school attendance Jaws. 

3. There are some indirect but powerful practices, based upon 
legal- authorizations, that may be used by State departments of 
education, in States where such authorizations exist, for securing 
better school attendance. Especially to be mentioned are: Imposi- 

. tion upon local school officials of conditions for receiving State aid; 
approval of appointments or qualifications of local schoo^ officials 
having any kind of responsibility for the enforcement of school-attend- 
ance laws; State aid for transportation of pupils. 

4. State departments of education have a responsibility for assist- 
ance in bringing about proper and adequate educational opportunities, 
for youth of compulsoiy school age, that will be conducive to school 
attendance. 

5. State departments of education l^gve a responsibility for develop- 
ing practices relative to transfer, occasioned by change of residence, 
that will contribute to the elimination of nonattendance due to this 
cause. 

6. A State department of education has a responsibility for con- 

tributing to the development of public opinion in the State and in 
the local community that will support the enforcement of the com- 
pulsory school attendance law. The lack of such supporting public 
qpinion is in some States the greatest deterrent to the enforcement of 
provisions for compulsory education. _ 

School Census 

■ 

A census of children entitled to public-school privileges is the 
historic methocf for obtaining objective data on which to base plans 
for needed school facilities and for the distribution of State funds for 
educational purposes. On the following pages is intimation relative 
to the functions exercised by State departments of education that" 
pertain to the enumeration of school children. 

Roll of States 9 

Alabama . — Functions concerned with the school census are made the 
responsibility of the division of administration and finance, supervisor 
of research and surveys. The enumeration is taken every 2 years and 
the law authorises that it be made in accordance with rules and regula- 
tions of the State board of education. The State superintendent Dre- 
pares all forms for taking and compiling the census and submits them to 
the 8tate board of education for approval. All forms are furnished by 
the State. Consolidated reports are senttoy county and city superintend- 
, ents to the State department. The State department uses the census 
data for the distribution of school funds and for general school planning. 
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Arliona. The State of Arizona does not take a school census. 

Montat.— An annual enumeraiion of all educable children of census a ge 
is made, in accordance with law, under the supervision, direction ' and 
control of the State board of education. The StatejWrd is charged 
with the responsibility of setting up a general plan for taking the enu- 
meration, including “directions." In case of illegal enumeration, by 
the local officials, the State board of education is authorised by law to 
require another enumeration. State department work concerned with 
the school census comes under the assistant commissioner of education 
The Mate department prepares and prints all forms used for enumerating 
and compiling census data. Reports on the enumeration made by the 
local units are sent to the State department. The department checks 
the reports for accuracy. Census data are used by the department for 
planning purposes and for the distribution of the common school fund. 

Caf/fomio.-’rTbe State of California does not take a school census. 

Colorado.— Report* on tKe annual school census are certified by county 
superintendents to the State superintendent of public instruction 
The. forms used are prepared and furnished by the State department " 
State school funds are apportioned on the basis of the school census. 

Connecticut. State department work pertaining to the census is the respon- 
pibility of the division of attendance and employment. The State 
department of education prescribes anc* issues detailed instructions and 
suggestions to be followed by enumerators in taking the annual-school 
census. The State department prescribes and furnishes all forms used 
in connection with the school census. The census data are used by the 
State department as a basis for apportioning funds, for enforcement 
of child labor provisions, and for educational planning. 

Delaware. The law prescribes that local school superintendents take the 
school census when required by thfc State board of education. No 
school census has been taken for 10 years. 

Florida.— The State departmeqt prescribes the forms used for the enumera- 
tion of school children and for compiling and reporting the data. County 
superintendents report physically . handicapped children to the State 
superintendent. . 

\ 

Georgia.— The census work is assigned to the division of school administra- 
- tion - The census is taken every 5 years and for this purpose the office 
* of the State superintendent of schools prepares rules and regulations - 
governing the taking of the census, prepares the forms, sends them out, 
and upon the return of the forms to the State office, tabulates, prints, ^ 
and circulates the reports. The census reports are used as a basis for ^ 
distributing State school funds. 

Idaho.— The 8tate board of education prepares the forms used in connection ' 
with the school census. The forms are printed commercially and 
furnished to the county superintendents. 

Illinoit. There is no obligatory school census law and the State department 
does not exercise any authority in the niatter. Jghile no official census is 
required, most school districts do take a census, and a copy of the data 
is seiit to the State department and included in its annual report. 

Indiana.— By an act of the legislature, approved March 9, 1933, average 
daily attendance was substituted for school census figures as a basis 
for the distribution of school funds by ’the State and as a consequence 
the school census was discontinued. 
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low. — Census data are reoeived by the State department from county 
superintendents and are prepared by the statistician for inclusion in the 
biennial report of the department. The forms used in making the school 
enumeration are purchased by local school boards from school supply 
bouses. The biennial census data are used as a basis for the distribu- 
tion of State funds. 

Kansas . — The State department prescribes and furnishes the forms for the 
annual school census. Summary reports of ’the local enumerations 
are sent by county superintendents to the State superintendent. Tabu- 
lations are made in the State department to be used as the basis for the 
distribution of State funds. 

Kentucky . — The census work is assigned to the -Division of census and 
attendance. The State department of education prescribes and fur- 
nishes the forms for the local districts to take an annual school census 
and for keeping a continuous school census by mean* of monthly forms. 
The State department of public instruction receives, summary reports 
of the census returns and distributes State funds on the basis of the 
oensus data. 

Louisiana . — All forms used in making the annual school census and in report- 
ing the data are prepared and furnished by the 8tate board of education. 
The local (parish) school boards send reports on the census to the State 
superintendent. Census data are used by the State department as a 
basis for the distribution of school funds. 

Moles. — The forms *for taking the annual school census are prescribed and 
furnished by the commissioner of education. The “town" superintend- 
40*1 transmits a certified report to the State commissioner.* If the State 
commissioner of education on examination of the oensus report from any 
town finds that the census has been inaccurately taken, he reports to 
the Governor and council who may require the census to be retaken. 

The commissioner of education distributes school funds on the basis 
of census data. 

Maryland . — The State board of education Is obligated by law to prescribe, 
through the State superintendent, rules and regulations for taking the 
biennial school oensus, and the forms used in connection therewith. 
The county superintendents make census reports for their respective 
counties to the State superintendent. ' The census data are used by the 
State department in studying school problems. The State superintend- 
ent distributes publio-school funds on the basis of oensus dat^. 

Massachusetts . — The State commissioner of education prepares and furnishes 
the forms for the annual school census taken by the school officials of 
the “towns. " The enumeration by the “towns" are reported to the 
commissioner of education. The Stale department usee the oensus 
information for studying school problems, 

Michigan . — The general administration and enforcement of the oensus law is 
through the^partment of public instruction, division of child account- 
ing. Michigan adopted as a part of its uniform child accounting law, 
a continuous census. The department of public instruction requires 
data on age and sex. These data are used for the distribution of the 
“primary" school interest fund money in the State. For the collection 
of these data the 8tate department prescribes two forms, one a field 
sheet and “family record," the other a blank for recording the “children 
of school age," by eex. • 
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Miitntota. -The forms for taking -the annual census are prescribed and 
furnished by the Stale superintendent. The State cohmtissioner of 
education receives census data from the county superintendent. He 
uses these for studying problems in the administration of the schools 
of the State, and for apportioning certain funds. The law provides that 
the “income tax school fund” be distributed to all the districts* in the 
State on the basis of population of compulsory school age. 

Mluiulppl . — The director of information and statistics in the State depart- 
ment of education has charge of the school census. The necessary blanks 
we prepared in his office and sent to the county superintendent of each 
county. One copy of the returns is sent to the State department. The 
oensus data are used as a basis for the distribution of State sehool funds. 
The State board is authorised by law to reject, for cause, any local 
enumeration and order another enumeration made. 4 

MIbowI.— The Bute department of educatioh prepares the enumeration 
blanks for the annual school census and sends them to the county super- 
intendents for the use of enumerators. An abstract of the county 
enumeration is sent to the State superintendent od a form prescribed 
by that official. The State superintendent uses census data for educa- 
tional planning and includes them in his annual report. 

A1«xtfoso.— The forms for taking the annual school census are prescribed by 
the State department. County reports are made to the State super- 
intendent who usee the census data as a basis for the apportionment to 
counties of the “common-school interest and income funds.’* 

Ntbmika. The State department of public instruction prescribes the forms 
used in connection with the annual school census. County superin- 
tendents make reports on the enumeration to the State superintendent. 
Census data are used by that official in apportioning school funds. 

Waved o.— The law prescribes that the State board of education is “authoriied 
to provide for the taking of a sehool oensus . . . whenever in the judg- 

ment of the said 8tat* board it appears advisable.’' A school censuh 

- is not taken: 


The forms used for the annua) enumeration of school 
children are prepared and .furnished by the State board of education 
That board is also empowered to require a local board to provid/ ade- 
quate census enumerators. The census report to thereto board of 
education is made by local school districts. The census data are used 
by the Bute department for educational planning. 

New Urmy .— The 8tate department of public instruction furnishes forms for 
school districts of the State that desire to keep a continuous censua 
N*w Mexico. The forms for the annual census, which include itehis pre- 

BUggeated by the State department. By regulations 
of the State board of education, county luperintendenta report on the 
number of children, by eex, of census age. The distribution of the current 

school funds of the 8tate to the local districts is based on the census 
figures. 

y«rt— The functions of the 8tate department of education pertaining to 
the school census fall within the bureau of child accounting and attend- 
ance. Blanks and instructions for the annual enumeration of children 
in aU cities except the first class-first-class cities are required to keep a 
continuous censua— are furnished by the bureau. The State depart- 
ment requires a report known as Census and Enrollment Annual 
Beport, from all school districts of the 8tate. The bureau checks these 
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reports lor accuracy and also to determine whether all children are 
legally accounted for by enrollment either" in public or private fchools or 
by being legally exempt from attendance. Each vear an analysis of 
these reports is published by the bureau. Blanks for the census enroll- 
ment reports are supplied by the State, and the school census blanks for 
rural districts are also furnished The. supervisors of attendance con- 
nected with the^iureau inspect the various census setups and give 

suggestions as to keeping records and as to changes which appear to U 
necessary. * <• 

Nortk Carolina. The State board of education is “directed to adopt such rule* 
and regulations as it may deem necessary for taking a complete census 
of the school population and for installing and keeping in the office of the 
tjounty superintendent in each county of the State a continuous censu* 

* of the school population “ The director of finance and statistics advise* 
that we do not conduct a school census eicept by having Sute record* 
furnished us ba each urfit showin^the enrollment and average dailv 
attendance of the various units.” < 

Norik Dakota. The forms for the annual school census are suggested by the 
Sute department of education. The census daU are reported bv countv 
superintendents of schools to the Bute department of public instruction 
the State department uses the census as a basis for prorating certain 
school money to the school district*. ^ 

Ofca— In accordance with legal provisions, the Sute department presents 
forms for uEIh* an annual census. An abstract of the census taken in 
the local units is reported to the Sute department. A report on the 
census is included in the annual report of the department to the Gov- 
ernor. The law prescribes that certain apportionments of money be on 
the basis of the school census. 

Okhko+a.— The law prescribes that the forms used for taking the annual 
school enumeration shall be furnished bl the State superintendent It 
alao provide* that |ie shall furnish instructions for their usev Countv 
superintendents pV schools make a census report for their respective 
counties to the 8Uto.superintendent. The school census data are used 
by the Sute superintendent in apportioning school funds, in. reporting 

to the Governor, and in the study of administration problems. 

Oregoa.— The Sute department of education prescribes and prinU the forms 
used in connection with the annual school census and furnishes them' 
through the county superintendents, for the use of the local school dis- 
tricts. Each county .superintendent iutludes the census daU in his ' 
annual report to the 8Ute superintendent. The Sute superintendent of 
public instruction is required "by law to report to the legislative assembly 
biennially, the number of persons of census age. He also uses the census 
data as a basis- for the apportionment of income from the permanent 

^ “ o° th ® 8tat * The 8Ute department also uses the census 

figures in its research studies of administrative problems. 

Ptnnryfranfa. The forms used in connection with the sclmol census are pre- 
scnbed.and furnished by the State superintendent of public instruction. 

A summary of the census data is furnished the 8tate superintendent bl- 
each local superintendent. The«8tate department useg the census data 
for research purposes and for administrative planning. 

Hod* blood .— The blank .forms used for the annual school census are pre- 
scribed and furnished by the State director of education. A summary 
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of the census returns from each “town" i* transmitted to the State 
direetor^who uae8 ,he information for checking on school attendance and 
for administrative planning. * 

Sovth Carolina. The Stale department prescribe* and furnishes the forma 
used fpr an annual complete census of all children of school age. 

Sovth Dakota . — The State department of education receives a Copy of tho 
report on the school census made by a county superintendent to the 
commissioner of school and public lands. The State department com- 
piles antf uses these data in State reports and studies. The StAte 
superintendent also distributes "properly tax replacement ^appropriation 
on of school consul M 

rtnotnrt, The fornix used itr taking and reporting (he biennial enumeration 
of schtxil children are prescribed and furnished by the State commissioner 
of education Reports oh the enumeration are made, by county su|>er- 
intendents to the State commissioner of education. The commissioner 
uses the census data in making hi* annual report on education and in 
studying school administrate ^problems. 

f.Mt-yThe State department of Vducation. through the direct/r of the 
census division, has "general oversight" of the administration of the 
census 4»w. The State office prescribe* and furnishes the forms used 
in taking and reporting the%umcration. It alsb corrects by. "checking 
and recheckjn^" the summary reports received from county superin- 
tendents. The census data are used by the State department of eduka- 
tipn for studying school administrative problems and for paying State 
|>er capita.” ^ 

Utah .— The annua) school census is taken locally under the general, direction 
of the Stale superintendent of public instruction. The forms used in 
taking and feporting the census are prescribed and furnished bv the 
State department of public instruction. The clerk of the school board 
of each district prepares a census report which i* sent to the State 
superintendent. The census data are used by the State department 
for studying educational conditions and for distributing the district 
school fund. 

Varmont. The State department of education require* the clerk of each 
local school board to furnish a “tabulated summary of school census." 
listing children by age and sex. . Census data areurfd by the State 
department in studying administrative problems. 

Virginia.— The. law prescribe* that the school census be taken evpry 5 years 
and also empowers the State board of education to take a census’ at 
any time it deems “such census necessary for the equitable distribution , 
of State school funds.” A report of the census' returns for each county 
to the State superintendent is required. The census data are used 
for> the apportionment of school funds and other problems of an 
administrative nature. , " 

Washington. The* State department of education has no responsibility for 
the annual school census. 

W**f Virginia .—' ' The State department of education does not exert a direct 
influence on the school census." The State department prescribes and 
furnishes a summary form to be used by county superintendents in 
making a required report to the State department. The State depart- 
ment uses the census data for studying educational problems in the 
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Wisconsin. — The State superintendent prescribes and furnishes the blanks 
for taking and reporting the annual school census. Reports of the 
census returns are furnished the State superintendent. That official 
uses the census figures for the allotment of certain funds to the schools. 

Wyoming . — The law provides that the State department of education pre- 
scribe the ’rules and regulations for takfcg the annual census and also 
prescribe and furnish the forms to be used. Reports on the enumeration 
are fil«l with county superintendents, and copies sent to the State 
department of education. The State department uses the censu^data 
in computing distribution of the "land income fund” and for studying 
administrative problems. 


States using the school census in the distribution of State school 
funds to the locahschool districts are confronted with the problem of 
making the school census represent more nearly the educational load 
dl the various districts. To this end, State departments of education 
are discussing ways and means for obtaining S' more accurate census 
count by districts. Several State departments are authorized to 
require thaf the census in any school district of the State be retaken 
if, in the judgment of the State superintendent, the accuracy of the 
enumeration is open to question. The expense for such a re-enumer- 
ation is usually placed by law upon the local school district. This 
provision stimulates the local district to greater accuracy in taking 
* the school census. Mpreover, the forms issued by the State depart- 
ments of education are drawn more carefully than previously with 
a view to prevent padding to the individual districts and the over- 
dapping among school districts in their enumeration reports. 


Conclusions 

• - A school census is in most States a statutory requirement. This is 
true despite the fact that some States make hut limited use of"fcei)8us 
data for any significant purposes that could not be served equally as 
well or better by other means. However, the accuracy with which/ 
the school census is taken and reported and the applications made^f 
census data for the solution of current administrative problems should 
determine the advisability of continuing the school census. Certainly 
a school census should not be discontinued until a sifbstitute means 
has been developed for realizing the objectives for which the census 
was originally intended to serve. In any case, the State department 
of education has responsibility for planning, advocating, and execute 
ing — insofar as it has authority to do so — practices that it deems best 
for securing accurate pupil accoun ting . 

The main purpose of a census is to keep account of all children of 
school ages in order to have at hand good estimates of future school 
needs and also to make possible a better enforcement of the compul- 
sory school laws. The kind of A census which beet satisfies this need 
is the continuous census which is found, State-wide, in only States — 
.Kentucky and North Carolina. The continuous census (keeping 
the census record up to date by individual entries, and deletions as 
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they occur) is often carried on by individual school systems. It 
should be extend/d to each State as a whole. Next to a continuous 
census, one ever? year is best. A census every 4 or 5 years is of little 
.value for pupil /accounting. State departments of education could 
render a vajuable service to education by encouraging individual 
school systefyd to use the continuous school census, by issuing publi- 
cations describing its use so that its final adoption by the State as a 
whole will follow. \ 


department of education have i do with child-labor laws 

^and regulations. These States jecticut, Delaware, Ken- 

tucky,^ Michigan, Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, and West Virginia. In 3 of these States — 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and West Virginia — the only function seems 
to be to furbish the blanks used by. local schools in issuing work per- 
mits. The functions of the State department in the other 9 States 
are as follows: 

Roll of States ‘ 

Connecticut.— The division of attendance and employment of the State de- 
. part men t of education appoints and supervises all enforcement officers 
and has full control of the issuance of work permits. 


Kentucky.— The director of attendance and census handles child-labor affairs 
insofar as the State department of education is concerned. The State 
department issues all forms used iD child employment and cooperates 
with the State labor department in the enforcement of the labor laws. 
The State department is specifically empowered to cancel work certifi- 
cates and inspect records of child employment in places of employment. ' 

Michigan. The department of public instruction receives duplicates of work 
permits issued to the State and incorporates data from these permits in 
statistical reports. 

Nevada. — The State superintendent has the authority to enforce the child- 
labor law insofar as it concerns the employment of minors under the age 
of 14. •' 

New Hampshire. — The State department furnishes forms for use bv local 
schools in issuing work permits and supervises the enforcement of the * 
child-labor laws of the State. Upon request, the board of health cooper- 
ates in determining health qonditions of factories. 

New Jersey. Special "age and school” certificates are issued by the commis- 
sioner of education. 

Ntw York . The bureau of child amounting and attendance o( the State de- 
partment of education supei^vises the issuance of empldvment -certifi^ 
cates, and jointly’ with the State labor department, the child-labor laws. 

Ohio. The division of finance of the State department of education pre^ 
scribes the form of the work certificates used in the State, receives dup- 
licates of work certificates, and reports on the data on these certificates 
in its statistical reports. 

421260* — 42 4. 


Child Labor 


In only a few States does the school officer in the. State 



Delaware. — The, State superintendent is empowered to issue employment cer- 
•tificates. 
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Conclusions 

The division of responsibility between the school and those familiar 
with labor conditions in regard ttfdhild labor seems fairly clear. The 
compulsory school laws of the SnKes give prime responsibility to the 
school to see that children of certain ages should be in school. Society, 
too, is more and more placing upon the school the responsibility for 
the supervision of extracurricular and out-of-school environment of 
the child. The school is definitely interested in the all-round develop- 
ment of the child, and labor officials are likewise interested in proper 
working conditions for children of various ages if they are to be per- 
mitted to Work. 

For these reasons it seems clear that the school official should be the 
prime judge as to the issuance of individual work permits, while the 
labor official* should have prime responsibility for working conditions. 
Both should be concerned 'with naming the occupations and, hours 
which pupils might work since a knowledge of both the occupation 
and the pupils’ abilities and needs are involved. 

Since there is need for uniformity throughout a State in order to 
have a joint administration of those phases of child-labor laws affect- 
ing the uniformity of school-attendance laws, the rules for the issuance 
of work permits should be in the hands of the State department of 
education. This department should blso have the authority to vary 
the conditions on which work permits are issued to conform with the 
changing needs. The issuance of work permits by lo9al school author- 
ities should bo under the general control of the State department of 
^ducation. Statistical information on the issuance of work permits - 
should be.on file in the*State department of education for use in plan- 
ning and revising practices relating to school attendance and employ- 
ment of children. 


Part 1 1 * 

Guidance in State Departments of Education 

Development and Early Activities 

(ir^ ID ^ NCE * SERVICE ' n schools is a development of the last few 
■ 7 decades. At -first such service consisted simply of furnishing 
m ormation about occupations and employment opportunities The 
development did not- get its real impetus until about the time' of 
orld War I, or soon after when various trade, intelligence, and 

• “ ch,ev * ment tcst8 > and the first specific aptitude tests were intro- 
uced^ into educational and industrial circles. Since then, of course 
the whole field of personality development has become the subject 
of study and the guidance area ^s been widened to cover all the 
aspecte of the intellectual, emotional, and vocationnl needs of pupils. 
Guidance worfc m State departments of education naturally came 
the actual development of guidance techniques in the schools 
. -ertee State departments of education do not operate schools and most 
of them do not have facilities for experimental work in the field.* The 
development of guidance work in State departments of education 
roay e divided into two periods. The first is roughly 1920-30. 
1 his was a period when the concepts of individualized instruction 
and the child-centered school were slowly taking hold of the field 
worker m instruction in State departments of education. No guidance 
work apart from su^h instructional services was envisaged except for 
very specialized services as relate to handicapped children. Wis- 
consin, New York, California, and other State departments developed 
services for these very obvious misfits in the ordinary curriculum. • 
It was during this period that some State departments, California for 
example accepted the concept that guidance is an emphasis in educa- 
tion rather than a separate instructional service. State departments 
in which administration has accepted that philosophy have tended to 

incorporate and mtegrate guidance directly into their supervisory 
programs.' 

The early part of the decade 193(M0, the second period of develop- 
ment, was a period of exploration on the part of State departments of 
education. A majority of them became interested in this new phase 

of education and undertook various promotional activities such as 
those described below: 

_ Inclusion oj occupational infopriktion in State courses of study. 
During this period a few State departments of education included in 

ntlua 01 * 11 "? " erVlCe * ,0r hMdlcappod children «re describe in Monograph No. 10 of this series entitled 
State Supervisory Programs for the Education of Exception^ ChildreiT 
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their courses of study for junior and senior high-school pupils a course 
in occupations designed to give the pupils a background of informa- 
tion that would serve them in their consideration of an occupational 
interest. This work was sometimes outlined as a separate course, 
sometimes as a part of a civic course dealing with the organization of 
society. In some instances it was made a required subject by the 
State department of education. In connection with the study of 
occupations the State departments of education frequently planned 
for a detailed study by each pupil of an occupation in which he was 
especially interested, and further provided that the pupil should 
compare his interests and abilities, as he understood them, w’ith the 
demands of the occupation he was studying. This latter activity was 
the beginning of what later became services in measuring pupils and 
in keeping cumulative records of information valuable for guidance 
purposes. 

Library books on guidance. — Some State departments of education, 
manifesting an active interest in guidance, began to call attention to 
the need for library books that were of value for guidance work. At 
least one State department of education at this time went so far as 
to provide specifically for State aid to school libraries to be expended 
for books on occupations and guidance. 

State and regional meetings on guidance. — A number of State de- 
partments of education called meetings and held conferences, both 
on a State and regional basis, of school people to discuss and plan for 
the introduction of guidance services in the schools. Sometimes 
meetings were called to deal exclusively with guidance; sometimes 
guidance was a subject on the program of a general or supervisory 
meeting held by the State department. These meetings and con- 
ferences at which guidance was discussed did much to bring the new 
developments in this field to the attention of school officials and 
teachers, and laid a foundation for organizing guidance services as 
an integral part of pliblic-school education. 

Publications on guidance. — A number of State departments of 
education prepared and published bulletins on principles and prac- 
tices of guidance which served to orient and to direct principals and 
teachers in the organization of guidance services in their schools. 
During this period this State service was probably the most important 
factor in stimulating, on a State-wide basis, the interest of principals 
and teachers in providing at least sopne guidance work in their schools. 

State committee on guidance. — A few State departments of education 
either appointed a State committee to study and to report on a pro- 
gram of guidance, or participated in the work of such a State guidance 
committee. The work of these committees contributed in a significant 
way to the development of guidance programs in the schools of their 
respective States. 
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State staff committees on guidance. — A few State departments of 
education during this period had a staff coitimittec on guidance 
that served to aroube the interest of all members of the State staff 
working in the field of instruction, in the promotion of guidance 
services. This represented a unified effort to provide State leadership . 
for guidance services on a basis as broad as the school program itself. 

Designation oj a stajf member for guidance responsibilites.—ln some 
State department? of education a staff member— the supervisor of 
secondary education, the supervisor of vocational education, or the 
director of research and curriculum— was specifically designated for 
responsibilities in guidance. 

During the latter part of the decade 1930-40, the growth of guidance 
activities in State departments of education was marked by the isola- • 
tion of guidance as a specific service apart from instructional services 
in some of the State departments in wliich the philosophy of integra- 
tion had not been accepted. Some States named full-time guidance 
workers; others designated certain members of their supervisory force 
to pay some attention to guidance as an independent service. 

Organization and Personnel » 

The New York State department was the first to appoint personnel 
or full-time guidance service. This was in 1929. It is only recently * 
that any outstanding growth has occurred in the number of persons 
specifically designated to work in the guidance field and these have 
been more frequently in vocational guidance — set up as a service in 
the vocational division. Many States are concerned with guidance 
but have no personnel especially appointed for this. function. Those 
carrying guidance along with other activities without separate per- 
sonnel especially designated, are Arizona,* California, Delaware, 
Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, New Hampshire, North Dakota,* Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming. States having specialized services for guid- 
ance may be divided into those in which the specialists are paid 
entirely by the State and those in which they are located in the voca- 
tional division of the State department and are paid partly from 
Federal funds. New York and Kansas are. in the firpt category; 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina, and Vermont are in the second. 

The organization of the New York State Department of Education, 
so far as its guidance functions are concerned, is shown in figure 1. 

The guidance bureau is under an assistant commissioner who has 
charge of vocational and extension education and adjustment services. 

It consists of a chief and two other professional employees. In 
addition to the guidance bureau, there are two other divisions of the 

1 8lnce this study wis made, Ar Irons and North Dakota have organ lied guidance services In their 
vocational divisions. * 
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Fls«r« t. Th« place of Hie guidance bureau an<T other ageheies closely allied'with the guidance function in the New Yorlc State Department 
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State department which carry on guidance functions, i. c., the bureau 
of child accounting and attendance and the division of examination 
and testing, both of which are under the assistant commissioner for 
instructional supervision. 

The States having their guidance service in the vocational education 
division usually make such service coordinate with the other divisions 
within vocational education. See figures 2 and 3. 



Fijur* 2. The place of vocational guidance in the vocational educational division: 
Type I— In States where the supervision of vocational education is a part of a gen- 
eral supervisory division 



Figure 3.— -The place of vocational guidance In the vocational education division: 
Type II— In State* where the supervision of vocational education U separate from 
other supervisory services of State departments of education 
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It should be noted that in ^those States in which the guidance 
personnel in vocational divisions is partly paid for out of Federal 
funds, ^fce work of this personnel would be restricted to vocational 
guidance for training purposes if only Federal and State matched 
funds were used. However, with two exceptions (Maryland and 
Michigan) the, State also contributes unmatched State funds so that 
the guidance activities <jf the personnel are unrestricted as to educa- 
tional area. These services have been, as far as organization goes, 
under the supervision of the vocational division of the department 
since the Federal money and its St a t e-match cm 1 portion is expended 
through the vocational division. 

ft 

Guidance Activities 

The activities of State departments of education in the field of 
guidance seem to fall into the following three categories which will be 
discussed in turn: (1) Production of materials deigned for classroom 
use; (2) production of materials op principles and procedures for coun- 
selors and other school official^; and (3) field supervision and evaluation 
of guidance. 

Production of Materials Designed for Classroom Use 

Materials produced for the improvement of guidance in the class- 
room are of two general types: (a) Curriculum materials in the social 
studies or other fields of instruction, for use in regular classes in the 
elementary and high school, which are designed from the guidance 
viewpoint, that is, from the point of view of aiding the classroom 
teacher in guiding and counseling the individual child in the light of 
his interests and needs; (b) curriculum materials for use in special 
guidance classes most of which give direct information, regarding 
occupations and educational preparation for occupations. 

Materia] designed lor regular classes. — Curriculum materials de- 
signed for personal guidance, prepared by State departments for use 
in regular classes are well illustrated by the publication of the Missouri 
Department of Education, Guidance and Counseling for Elementary 
Grades} This bulletin contains the following five sections, each of 
which represents a different approach to the problem of what the 
teacher can do to meet the needs of children: 

How could interest cycles contribute to pupil growth and development? 

How could experience units contribute to pupil growth and development? ■■ 

How could extracurricular activities help build wholesomely integrated per- 
sonalities? 

How could the case-study technique help the teacher to discover and to 
eliminate certain maladjustments? 

\How could effective counseling contribute to pupil growth and development? 


> Guidance Sod Counsel In* lor Elementary Grades. Prepared by tbe Guidance Committee to the 
Elementary School Curricular 'Procmm, State Department of Education, Jefienon City, Mo., 1SS7. 
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The first two sections are clearly methods of evolving a curriculum in 
accordance with the developmental needs of the individual pupils. 
These procedures illustrate an effective form.for correlating the instruc- 
tional program and the needs of children. Curriculum units worked 
out from the point of view of using interest cycles, to direct child 
growth and development were abased upon such criteria as the fol- 
lowing: 

Interest cycles should be developed in terms of the dominant interests of the 
group, by the*teacher and the group planning together. 

The teacher, through a broad review of the significant values which might 
, come from the interest cycle, should guide the group into significant aspects 
and areas. 

* 

The interest cycle should contribute to the growth and development of whole- 
some social attitudes of the,individual through his living effectively the 
group life of the school. 

The interest cycle should continuously contribute to the development of a 
poised personality by developing integrated patterns of emotional stability. 

In guiding the interest cycle the teacher should utilise the best psychological 
and sociological researches available from the standpoint of the child and 
his learning. 

The interest cycle should be a continuously evolving series of experiences, 
planned and developed by the teacher and pupils in the light of the pupils’ 
interests and discoveries and guided by the teacher in the light of the needs 
and capacities of the pupils. 

Examples of experience units are provided for those “teachers who maV ' 
prefer to help their pupils to develop social understandings and 
make desirable personal adjustments” through units which are mt 
closely allied to traditional subject-matter fields than are the inte/est 
cycles. The units are to be thought of as “cores of experiences in 
thinking, feeling, and acting in which certain pertinent datairom 
history, geography, curies, /biography, and current literature are used 
to help the pupils to get more accurate social understandings and 
deeper insights of Whatever problem of human experience they are 
studying.” The combination of interest cycles and experience units 
is suggested as & method of leading pupils into & more integrated and 
complete development than is possible through the use/ of other 
methods less directly pointed to the pupils' interest and jk>ssibUities 
of active participation. 

An even more intimate tie-up of guidance with instriiction, and 
perhaps a more unusual one, is illustrated by the Reading Readiness * 
pamphlet issued by the Washington State Department/)! Education. 
This study ia an analysis of factors which influence reading readiness 
with suggestions for types of experience which are essential to progress 
in learning to read. It is suggested that “the teacher must know 
each child and consider his development physically,' mentally, emo- 

4 Banding Readlnam. Prepared by the Reading BmiUiw Committee of the State Department of, . 
Olympia, Waafa., 1808. j J 
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tipnally, and socially so that through guidance of experience he will 
have the opportunity of developing as rapidly as his capacity permits.” 
The study then suggests criteria which the teacher may use in selecting 
experiences which will aid the child in building reading readiness; 

Will the experience be one about which the child will Ukely encounter read- 

• ing material in hie early years in school? 

Does the experience add new information by clarifying old concept*, by 
enriching** common experience, or by giving totally new information? 

Is it within the child’s ability to comprehend without confusing? » 

Doe* it give real, honest, and worth-while information? 

Does it provide for growth, that is. does it lead the child to do some thinking 
problem solving? 

Is the experience varied? * 

Material designed for guidance classes— The second type of curricu- 
lum material designed for classroom use, that for use in special guid- 
ance classes, has been produced by several of the State departments. 
Pennsylvania ‘ has a series of courses of study for the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades which give direct information regarding occupations 
and educational preparation therefor. The Seventh Grade Course in 
School Opportunities gives the pupil an understanding of tl)e purpose 
and the offerings of- the junior high school and at the same time sur- 
veys the educational possibilities of the whole secondaiy field. The 
Eighth Grade Course in Occupations offers an introduction to the field 
of occupations. A large number of occupations are grouped into 
five main fields and three training levels. In this course each pupil 
studies at least one typical occupation in each of these main fields. 
This is preparatory to the choice of a curriculum in the fiinth or 
tenth grade. In the Ninth Grade Course in School Opportunities and 
- Occupations the pupil makes a study of specific occupations in which he 
is interested and their relationship to the educational opportunities 
offered by the school. 

The State Department of Education in Oregon has developed a 
course in guidance for high schools called Orientation * It suggests 
that this be used in the ninth and tenth grades of the schools of the 
State. The course covets such topics as “Your School," "How To 
Study,” "Personal Development,” and "Study of Occupations.” 
Broader courses than those dealing strictly with vocational oppor- 
tunities and educational preparation for these opportunities are courses 
of orientation to life in general — coyering personal development of all 
types, intel lectual as well as social. Such a course is that issued by the 

• 8uta Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa, , 

Seventh Orade Course in School Opportunities, Bulletin No. 48. im 

Eighth Orade Course In Occupations, Bulletin No. 00. 1981. 

Ninth Orade Course in School Opportunities and Occupations, Bulletin No. 77. 180 . 

• Orientation. State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon. 1988. 
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Stau. Depai-Unent of California called A Course in Senior Problems » 
This course was developed in the schools of the city of Lo* Angeles 
u was thought by the State department of education to be of value 
to al schools in the State. The purposes of this course are best showm 
by the outcomes desired which are as follows: 

W "* r cho,c * of VOCAt ‘°n» »nd the gaining of employment. 

Added aocial poise and improved conduct. 

■Clearer understanding of postgraduate problems. 

t htnge in attitude toward family rcMnoimiliiiitf *. ,/ .. 

family. * responsibility and adjustments ii^the 

More integrated personalities. * 

Better use of leisure time. 

Better understanding of the purchasing power of the dollar. 

Better reaction to senior activities. 

whth h d^ribT^ f ^‘ ,< ' ri . al f0 ^ d “* 0 * » «•»< of manuals 

Hhich dewnbe an occupational area. An example is Ariniion in Penn 

*ylranta Schools.* This pamphlet gives the early history of aeroplane 

experimentation together with brief descriptions* of modern alpla ^ 

tno4em airports, and air-line routes. 1 ’ 

Still another type of guidance material for pupils is represented 
by d«cnpt,o„s of individual occupaUons ,„ d thpjr requbemenm 
The New York Slate.department has dcseribed the necessary educa- 
t.ond qualifications for most of the professions. This has bwn done 
mainly becauaeo the fact that the University of the sTate of New 
, Y " l 19 rM P 0, w«>le for the preparation of handbooks describing the 
< nr entering the professions. Information about 
the procedures for entering these professions is valuable in educational 
guidance m the State of New York. The use of the h.iiiCk, b 
limited, however, by the fact that they do not give infonnation 
regarding working conditions, supply and demand, and pTrCa" 

b«n't‘u j?.r e ^e f H e8Ch °' the Handbooks h»,e ‘ 

been issued for the following occupations: Medicine, pediatry den- 
tistry, pharmacy, veterinary medicine, nursing, certified public ac- 

j" Cy> oP^ntotJy, certified shorthand reporting, architecture 
and engineering and land surveying u re, 

of wPA n r!i CU V the SUte department of education, with the help 
™ funds, has cooperated with the schools of several cities of 

^ 1 ^ 16 T Um8> mformat,on about occupations. In cooperation 

witii the schools of Stamford a handbook • has been issued to describe 
he various industries and occupations of that city. For New Haven, 

c;;. c ,r to8entorprobte - eu* 

^A^oota r^^uact 0 ^ Bulletin No. SIS. 8U* Dnp^t ol P„ blle Hwri4 . 

* Industrial Stamford. D.pwtmant of Adult Education. Sumforri Public Behoof ,#». 
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handbooks !0 have been prepared for the occupations of salesgirl, 

dental hygienist, laboratory technician, and general businessman. 
In cooperation with Bridgeport mimeographed bulletins have been 
issued on the occupations of teacher* architect, plumber, commercial 
artist, machinist, librarian, clinical laboratory technician, and phar- 
macist, and on the occupational possibilities of the aviation industry." 
With Hartford, 11 * IV. V. VI. 80 occupations have been analysed for demand, 
qualifications, the time to be taken to leani the trade, duties, conditions 
of work, future possibilities, and local training facilities. 

Production- of Material* on Principle* and Procedure* for Coemeloa and 

Other School Official* 

Occupational trends. — Materials on occupational trends are some- 
times prepared by the State supervisors of trade and industrial edu- 
cation. Such Trends are not established from ^original data, as such a 
-- procedure could not be carried on under such funds as are allocated 
to State department of education. The data are obtained primrily 
from national studies made by other agencies. Among the more 
comprehensive studies of trends are those made by the California 
State Department of Education under the series title Occupational 
Trends in California unth Implications for Vocational Education." 
The bulletins issued in that series include studies of populstion. 
basic economic resources, construction industry, distributive occupa- 
N tions, service occupations, and occupational trends in cities. ThAe 
studies used as source material studies made by California agencies 
as well as those made by national bodies. 

Guidance programs and counseling methods.— State departments of 
education often encourage schools to set up guidance programs 
The Minnesota State department in its Curriculum j or Secondary 
Schools 14 outlines such a program for the junior high school of which 
pertinent portions are quoted here. 


Guidance 

The junior high school program calls for generous amounts of systematic 

guidance of pupils if It is tp furnish an intelligent basis for differentiating 


it 


“ Adult Guidance Service. New Haven, Conn. , 

The Dental Hytfeoi* In New Haven. 1018. 

The Saleafiri in New HaveQ. im 
The Laboratory Technician in New Haven. 
v Bun inf a Biuinees of Your Own. 1930. • 

" Occupation*) Bulletins 1-11 Bridfeport Adah Oaldanee flerrlt*. Bridfeport. Conn. 

“ Th* Hartford OccupaUocal Brisk WPA Adult Education Pro*i*m. Hanford, Conn. 

>• Occupational Trend* Id California with Implication* foe Vocational Education. State Department of 
Education. Sacramento, Calif. 

1. Nature of the Population. Bulletin No. 10. 1937. 

II. Bade Economic Resources. Bulletin No. 11. 1917. 

HI. Construction Industry. Null# tin No. 11. 1937. 

IV . Trends In Distributors Occupations. Bulletin No. 4. 19». * 1 - 

V. Trends iu Manufacture. Bulletin No. 9. 1938. 

VI. Trends in 8ervk» Occupations. Bulletin No. 7. 1939. 

14 Curriculum to Secondary Schools. Bulletin No. 1. Bute Department of Education, St. Paul. Minn.. 
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e^ucaMpnal selection or for determining occupational, recreational or social 

• preference. M . . . * ’ , 

Conscious, deliberate effort should be made to guide boys and girls carefully * 
. aoademic and vocational choices through— * * 

(1) Curriculum selection, in which the aim is ... to help tf.plfc t « 

• Mlect intelligently such electives in the eighth and ninth veans 

as will meet their needs for educational specialisation. 

(2) Occupational information, which provides a broad basis for deter 
mining individual preferences for occupational life. 

. iP } Disciplinary' and social nAeds, which center in problem* of behavior 
. ' and moral and social direction. 

These phases of the guidance program can be retired only through the 
sett.fig up- oT the machinery for. such a program in each school that the 
guidance poss.biht.e* inherent in the curriculum, providing both constant ' 
and differentiating education, may be fully realised for individual children 
In addition to the possibilities for such training inherent in the subjects of 
the program specific help may be given by means of talks on guidance 
occupational information, visitation, personal conferences, club activities’ 
home-room. classroom, and auditorium programs, . the school paper and 
which provide opportunities for stressing civic and 

Therein*, while no definite time allotment* have beeiNfrsignated for 

hdUatH Z'r program, it is desirable that each juniT high school’ 
Mate a definite well-organued guidance procedure ijhich will lead to the 
achievement of t¥e purposes listed above through utiliiing as many of the 
louowing resources or agencie* as possible: ,, 

(1) The centralising of the guidance program in the principal or in 
a competent instructor or staff with special fitness and training 

for curricular and vocational guidance. v \ 

(2) Guidance by the home-room teacher, who is able to render-valuable 

assistance in bqth educational and direct personal guidance 
through the opportunity furnished fof teacher and pupil rela- 
tions, through talks to her group on curriculum purposes and 
vocational opportunities, through social organisations and activi- 
ties and by conferences on queetions of social, moral, and per- 
sonal concern. . * * 

(3) Work of the classroom teacher, who Adapts her instructions and 
presents the subjects in such a manner as to include guidance or 
try-out relationships and whose contacts with pupils afford a 
wonderful opportunity to form judgments of:their personal make- . 
up or educational possibilities. 

Work of the. special teachers, including librarians, physical directors,' 

*nd school nurses,, who supplement the work of the regular class- 
room teachers in furthering the understanding of children and in ’ 
helping them to, find themselvee. . /* ' 

(5) Intelligence, and achievement tests, wbjfh help both teachers and 
pupils to evaluate their strength and weaknesses. 

k P enn8 yl'’afiia State Department of Education has issued a 

bulletin entitled Suggestion* jor Developing Guidance Practices in 

* 
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Secondary Schools,' 6 which describes the various guidance functions of 
the school, including the counseling service — individual and group — the 
methods for analyzing the pupil, the methods of recording the informa- 
tion abou^Jbe pupil, the exploratory function of school subjects, the 
study of occupations, the organization of guidance programs and the.ir 
evaluation. Sample forms for various guidance procedures are also 
given. Other studies of interest in the guidance Afield issued by the. 
Pennsylvania department are Home and School Visitor, 16 which 
describes in detail the. procedures for studying the home environment 
of children, and Cumulative Pupil Personnel Records, 11 which contains 
detailed^ suggestions regarding/ the development, installation, and 
maintenance of cumulative records in schools. 

The State Department of Education of Mississippi has issued a 
bulletin entitled A Guidance Program for East Central Junior College , 
Decatur, Mississippi, 16 in which a guidance program for a specific 
school has been outlined. The general principles involved presumably 
are of value for other schools. This bulletin is concerned with the 
purpose and scope of guidance, the techniques of individual and group 
counseling, and agencies which can cooperate in guidihg young 
people. 

The) Guidance and Counseling bulletin of Missouri, previously re- 
ferred to, besides having a special course of study designed to con- 
tribute to pupil growth and development, contains sample case studies 
and suggestions for cumulative records. 

The main emphasis of publications on counseling methods is on the „ 
diagnosis of pupils’ interests, needs, and abilities, and the recording of 
these items. Some States describe comprehensive approaches to the 
whole guidance program. Alabama has a study, Teach#i(ffyiride^or the 
Study of Adolescent Pupils,' 6 which exemplifies the special attention 
given to counseling methods. This bulletin, prepared by a committees 
of the curriculum development program of Alabama, contains several 
examples of case studies; describes techniques for collecting informa- 
, tion such as (a) observation, ( b ) interviewing children, (c) interviewing 
parents, ( d) intelligence tests, (e) achievement tests, (/) measuring 
non intellectual traits,, and (g) analyzing and interpreting the data; 
and gives samples of cumulative records for use in schools. 

Research studies in the field sf jguidance. — The largest array of 
research studies in guidance are those carried on in Minnesota. One 

"Suggestions for Developing Ouldan<4 Practices Ip Secofrctery Schools. A Handbook for Guidance 
Teachers and Counselors. Bulletin hhf 300. ' State Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. Pa., 
1039. ^ *,«. T * | 

>• Home and School Visitor. Bulletin N# 73- State Department, of Publlo Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa., 
1939. ,» • • 

17 Cumulative Pupil Personnel Records: Elementary and 8econdvy Schools. Bulletin No. 81. 8tate 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa., 1933. 

11 A. Guidance Program for East Central Junior College, Decatur, Mias. Administrative Bulletin No. 2 , 

• 8tato Department of Edilbation, Jackeop, Mi*., 1030. 

11 Teachers Oulde for the 8tudy of Adolescent Pupils, Cunlculpun Bulletin No. ft, State Department oi 
Education, Montgomery, Ala., 1038. 
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“™ S St 9 S CS t h “ been m “ de by State department in cooper- 
ation with a State testing committee made up of a group'of school 

people, and financed m large part by WPA funds. This is a series of 
studies based on the measurement of intelligonce, achievement and 
adjustment of pupUs in the schools of Minnesota. T “owi^ 
titles are included m the series: Comparison of Dull Children as Prob 
/m Cases, \\tfk Bright Children; Relation of Pupil Personality to Other 
Educational Factors; Ninth Grade Pupils From Rum I 157 * 

’’ Schools Compared With Those From Urban Elementary Schoolsls’to 

t^ d ^ S ^ en ^' thC R€lati0n ° fHome E ™ ron - 

Pr hi I ? Educational Factors; Comparison 'of Changes in 
Problem Case Pupils and Non-problem Case Pupils; Comparison of 
ood Achievers and Poor Achievers as to Various Personality and 
Adjustment Factors; Changes Occurring in Persondtily of Pupils of' 
j djUStmeTU purifications. In addition to these studies^ 

“ortns sasiz? iu reguiar 

Field Supervision and {valuation 

Of ^! he f reVi0l ! S sections of this report, the work of State departments 

dL^^f^ pr ? duction of Suidanco materials for 
distribution has been described. In this section the kinds of field and . 

mspectonal work carried on by State departments will be described: 

J , any ^ tate dcpartm ents are definitely restricted in their field work 

afdTst inTO ! Ved - EspCCI “ U - f is — in the Central * 

in nlrr Tl Wh . cre d,9tances are great. Contrast the situation 
fh^St T ad ° W / n I hat , m NeW Jer8ey - In Colorado a large portion of 

prLucaU^alll th V 'T the CapitaI city ‘ * In N « w ^rsey 

practically aU the schools are within a 2 hours’ drive by automobile 

duT e r;lw nCiCd h traVel bU ' gCt9 and ’ the administrative 

duties which are so heavy on State departiW personnel, the super- 

vision of guidance as one phase of field work necessarily is limited. 

wo astern States, New York and Maiyland, have particularly well- 
defined programs of field supervision of guidance. 

burea.!« e ^ York De P artmen t of Education there are two 
bureaus carrying on field work in guicbmce-the guidance bureau 

itself and the bureau of attendance and child accounting. New York 

also has a separate division of examinations and testing which should 

of e r“^: Slth0Ugh * OPerati0n Wil1 bc di — d in part III 

The bureau of attendance and child accounting has by law the duty 
of supervising attendance and the issuance of work permits In 

sTuXtamdl.h , W ° , ' k H Permit9 ‘ he qUeSti ° n ° f physicttl sbility of 

— dent3 an d fh elr readiness logo to work must continually bc studied. 

°“ V ~ rw» 
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The supervision exercised by the bureau in this connection is in part 
responsible for the high standards set by local school officials in their 
guidance work. In connection with its supervision of attendance 
certain problems of pupil adjustment naturally ar^se. The adjustment 
of school' tnuants involves the problem of adjusting the needs* and 
interests of children and their parents with the school curriculum and 
also in some cases it involves the direct adjustment of the curriculum 
to the child. 

The New York State Bureau of Attendance and Child Accounting 
makes an effort to have the*various agencies which have to do with 
the pupil’s welfare function together. The director of the bureau 
rt»gards as pupil personnel workers deans, guidance counselors, health 
teaching supervisors, medical supervisors, psychologists and psychia- 
trists, school nurses, social psychiatrists, teachers and visiting teachers, 
and all others connected with the school when and as they deaf with 
the individual pupil. 

To increase the interest and understanding of the various welfare 
workers in the problems which the school faces, the bureau has not 
' only supervised the work of its special responsibility — attendance and 
the issuance of work permits and the related ‘adjustment problems — 
but also holds a summer conference on the subject “Prpblems of 
School Attendance and Pupil Adjustment.” The type of problems 
discussed at this meeting may be shown by the topics for the 1937 
meeting, among which were the following: Individual differences in 
pupil guidance; keeping in touch with pupil progress — the principles 
of record keeping; failure; aptitudes and aptitude testing; the school 
nurse encounters attendance and counseling problems; guidance in 
smaller schools; and how welfare officials help in the solution of school 
, problems. 

Field supervision is an important function of the guidance bureau 
of the New York Education Department. It consists of conferences 
on guidance in different sections of the State and summer State-wide 
conferences; addresses before guidance associations and groups of 
pupils; consultative service with teachers colleges on the training of 
counselors and the education of teachers in the guidance viewpoint; 
and observation of the guidance practices in the field, followed by 
written reports to principals and personal conferences with principals, 
counselors, and teachers for the purpose of improving these practices. 
In his observation the guidance officer takes in t£^ consideration the 
pupil record systems, file of occupational information in the school, 
housing of counselors, distribution of counseling efforts, efficacy of 
exploratory work, procedures for home visitation and reporting, 
counseling methods — interviewing, program planning, etc., and 
administrative problems of assigning persons to counseling duties. 

An example of the conferences called by the guidance bureau is 
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that of the Second Annual Conference on Educational and Vocational 
Guidance held in July 1937 in cooperation with Syracuse University. 
Among the topics discussed at this conference were: Guidance re- 
sponsibility of the secondary school; background and present trends 
in educational and vocational guidance; factors vthich influence prac- 
tices in guidance; program in occupational information ; and capitalizing 
the available agencies for guidance in a community. 

Maryland’s field Work guidance is under the supervision of a guid- 
ance specialist, who works through demonstrations, conferences with 
faculty members and principals, observation of classes in occupations 
and personal development and conferences with teachers and princi- 
pals regarding observations made, and giving advice on the organua- 
tion of home rooms and setting up of home-room procedures / ‘ 

The demonstrations are cooperative affairs— the State department 
aids in guiding the work, while the work itself is carried on by the local 
school systems. The demonstrations are in two different areas of the 
guidance field— the measurement area and the placement area. There 
are -five, schools cooperating in each demonstration. The State 
guidance specialist has arranged through meetings with the staffs of 
the schools the type of tests to be used and the procedures to be 
followed m the measurement demonstration. The demonstration 
calls for the use of achievement tests, for scholastic and vocational 
aptitude tests, and for the referral ofspecial problem cases to other 
agencies for special psychometric tests. 


The methods of procedure in the placement demonstrations have 
been set down by the State department guidance specialist. The 
demonstration itself is a cooperative project of the schools with the 
State employment service. The services of the employment office 
are discussed with the high-school seniors. The students register at 
the school on a form which has been worked out cooperatively between 
the employment service Mid the school. The employment service 
then interviews all those who register. The essential part of this 
demonstration is the relationship developed between the school and the 
otate employment service. 

The guidance services in the States of New York and M airland just 
described are characterized by a continuous process of encouraging 
school systems to improve their guidance work. There is no formal 

yardstick used to discover whether or not they have attained a 
satisfactory standard. 

In those States in which field work in guidance is a part of general 
supervision there may be an occasional conference on pupd adjust, 
ment or an occasional report on the guidance facilities observed in 
visitation Of schools. There isstill more likely to be an encouragement 
of the guidance viewpoint in instruction. In some of these States in 
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which guidance is so integrated with the instructional supervisory 
program, there is a more formal evaluation of the efficiency of the 
program of the schools of the State. This more* formal ' evaluation 
oonsista of a rating of the various items of the schools’ programs. 
Quidance is one of the items in such evaluation. Since the next 
section of this report deals with measurement and evaluation, the 
reader is referred to that section for the detailed discussion of the 
procedure. 

Conclusions and Implications 

Some State departments of education that are making serious 
attempts to provide services in guidance similar to those rendered in 
other phases of education, are proceeding upon the assumption that 
the guidance function in education is as broad as the school program 
itself — that' it should operate on all levels of education and that ifll 
school activities and all instructional personnel should be utilized 
for any contribution they can make CD the realization of the guidance 
objective. Consequently these State departments of education are 
making an effort to integrate guidance into the services rendered 
by the State supervisors of various educational levels and all special 
fields and subjects such as health, social science, industrial arts and 
home relations (visiting teachers). Such broad services in guidance 
are sometimes unified and coordinated in a State department of edu- 
cation by the designation of some person in the instructional division 
to be specifically responsible for guidance in accordance with this broad 
concept, or by the formation of a department committee on guidance 
to work under the general supervision and direction of a chairman. 

Other State departments have taken the view that guidance should 
be a separate function and consequently have established separate 
bureaus of guidance. Possibly the first duty of such bureaus is to . 
study and encourage schools to use those guidance practices which 
are not taken care of by other State department services. For ex- 
ample, in some States supervisors of instruction may neglect the 
consideration of individual differences in accomplishment, in social 
traits, etc., of pupils. In such cases a bureau of guidance can properly 
make studies of children, the results of which can be brought to the 
attention of supervisors and school people. Likewise, if high-school 
supervisors do not have charge of the development of guidance 
courses in high school, the guidance bureau can, and should, try to 
stimulate interest in the construction of courses suitable for orienta- 
tion of pupils of secondary schools. A guidance bureau should be in 
direct charge of the work with special guidance workers in 4he schools 
and therefore have prime responsibility for encouraging the organiza- 
tion and supervision of guidance programs in the schools of the "State. 

In States in which there is a testing program the bureau of guidance 
should have general charge of such program inasmuch as the measure- 
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mont program and the guidance work have so many objectives in 
common. Too often these two programs are found to be entirely 
separated as though there were no relationship between the two 
activities,. In small State departments of education better coordina- 
tion mil result for all service if not only testing and guidance, are 

brought together, but if attendance and census are also added to the 
same service. 

The State department stands in a unique position in the educational 
scheme and so far as possible it should capitalize on this position. 
This is particularly true in regard to guidance activities. Although a 
State department can encourage all types of guidance activities it 
can render better service in certain lines than in others, and this 
regardless of whether, or not it has a special guidance bureau. For 
example, a State department cannot usually perform any unique 
service in describing methods of diagnosing the causes of school 
failures sibce these descriptions are Already available in the litera- 
ture. On the, other hand, the devising of a cumulative record for 
use m a State and encouragement of its use is a service which the 
State, department is especially fitted to do. Among the guidance 
activities for which State departments of education have special 
responsibilities are: » 

1. Analysis of occupational opportunities and trends in States. , 

2. Issuance of bulletins describing methods of making local occupational 

surveys. . 

0 - +- 

8. Development of suggestions for counseling lay-outs for schools of various 

levels and types. 

4 . Development in collaboration with higher education officials of standards 

of preparation for counselors. ' 

5. Making surveys of need for counseling or other guidance work in dis- 

tricts requesting it. * 

6. Constructing State courses of study in occupations. 

7. Constructing State courses of study in personal and social development 

of children. 

8. Collaboration with curriculum division in construction of curricular 

materials in the social studies. 

9. Development through conferences of cumulative record systems. 

JO. Through field trips and conferences spreading of good practices from on^ 

school to another. 

11. Cooperation with elementary and secondary supervisors in developing 

in teachers the child-study attitude— leading them to recognise the 

need for studying the abilities, interests, and needs of individual 

children. 

12. Development of bibliographies of available occupational descriptive 

materials. 
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Part 

Evaluation and Measurement 

Introduction 

VALUATION is a relatively new term in education. It has been 
•. introduced to describe a more comprehensive process than that 
implied in the usual {measurement program. In this description of 
State department programs the tejm evaluation means a judgment of 
the value of some practice or inpdtutidn based on a number of separate 
judgments, each based on the available evidence. It is a compos- 
ite judgment made from a large number of judgments. These indi- 
vidual judgments may be based on ratings, interpretation of test 
scores, anecdotal records, and the like. 

Evaluation implies examination of a program and not of an iso- 
lated skill or area of knowledge. For example, the evaluation of the 
attainment of the objective of an English course given in a high school 
might involve the use of test measures, ratings of compositions, book 
reviews, scrap books, exhibits, observation of the instruction in the 
classroom, and an investigation into the habits of the pupils in regard 
U> outside reading and attendance at various types of entertainment. 
But no matter what types of evidence are used, the English course is 
evaluated in terms of the objectives of the course. In the work of 
State departments of education one can distinguish easily between 
evaluation programs and measurement programs. 

Although for purposes of evaluating a school practice the more 
comprehensive "evaluation” program is definitely better than evalua- 
tion based on some ipcasurement program, this does not mean that a 
measurement program has become less desirable. In fact it means 
that more individual measurements are required in order to increase the 
accuracy of the final evaluation rating. 

Actually, schools have always been evaluated, but the recently 
improved tests and rating methods have- made our judgments more 
valid so that the term "evaluation” can justly be applied to them. 

State departments of education are beginning to use this more com- 
prehensive method of evaluation and at the same time are continuing 
with the usual type of measurement programs. Both .types will be 
presented here. The history of the more usual types can be traced 
through previous bulletins of the Office of Education. 1 

Evaluation work on the secondary level of education is carried on 
m New Jerse y, Arkansas, Oregon, and Idaho. New York and Vermont 

8Uto Oc^permtlTo Hlfb-School Teetin, Fro*mn,. U. 8. Department of the Interior 
Offloe of Education, Bulletin 1033, No. 8. ^ “• mmf> 

»J5K?n££ K “ ml “ 0oM - U- B. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
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ftre experimenting with evaluation programs for the elementary end 
rural schools, respectively. Michigan is doing experimental work in 
evaluating community and school cooperation and the extent to which 
pie school is using the facilities of the community in its program. % 
States with measurement programs are Arizona, Delaware. Idaho 
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Mtual_j«Rctice. As one sample of evaluation procedure -on the 
secor^ary level; the w<jrk of the New Jereey State Department of 
Education may be cited. The detailed in9iructidhs for the use of 
tiie procedures are given in the Circular oj Information Concerning 
the High School Rating Scale. * 

* V Tbc evaluation scheme presented by the New Jersey State Depart- 

ment of fxiucation consists of a list of items covering five aspects of 
the secondary educational program: Personnel, program, instruction 
organization and administration, and building. The xieihs do not 
all have the same objectivity, but it is believed by the State depart- 
ment that substantial agreement among competent observers can 
easily be reached. 

Each item in the list is described in five steps or stages beginning 
with the most desirable and ending with the least desirable. The 
first two steps describe situations which are not deserving of serious 
adverse criticism. The third step contains many descriptions of 
situations which are barely tolerable. The fourth step points to the 
need for immediate and drastic efforts toward improvement to pro- 
tect the approval of the school. The last'step describes conditions 

* whlch so bad as to forbid approval of a school. (See chart 

* on the facing page.) ^ , 

Each division of the rating sheet is then e.xjS ained so that the rater 
can tell exactly what was in the minds of those construc ting it and 
also in order Ur bring about uniformity in wbat is being rated. To 

show the nature of this explanation, one sectiop, that on the pro- 
gram, follows: • 

^ . ' y. Prooraw 

By the school program 1b meant ao estimate of what the school is attempting 
to do and with what purposes and objectives. The assumption here is that the 
•cbool has definite purposes of which it is constantly conscious. 

(o) The items to be evaluated -list the objectives as expressed in the school pro- 
gram, and the most efficient school is assumed to be the one having curricula 
sufficiently brqad, liberal, and flexible to permit adequate service of individ- 
ual needs in a highly unselected student body. The curricula, therefore, 
must offer electives; must include such subjects as music, art, shop work, 
mechanical drawing, home economics; must make specific provision for 
constant revision; and must provide for suitable sequence in general subject 
matter fields. Whether the program includes multiple curricula or is the 
blanket type of curriculum with constants and variables, definite atten- 
tion to proper balance and sequence is necessary Ihfough 

(6) A weU organised adjustment plan. This 'item is of the highest importance. 
Evidence that it is a part of the school program wiU be fouqd in the nature 
« of the P/'P' 1 r ®cords accumulated, in the testing program, arid in the assign- 
ment of teachers and advisers to guidanoe duties. ' ’’’ ■%. 


» Bute Deportment of Education, Trenton, N. jA 

/, 
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(e) A comprehensive and working plan of guidance and adjustment is easily 
extended to include the service of placement and follow-up. This service 
has been given for college preparatory students. It is probable that few 
schools have yet been able to extend it far beyond this group of students. 

It is hoped that it may become a usual and useful service for all students. 

A service of placement and follpw-up should also guide the school in pro- 
gressive adjustment of its o^n program. ' 

(4) The excellence of the program of extracurricular activities should be judged 
by the extent to which it -reaches all pupils rather than by the listed variety 
of activities. Evidence should be furnished by the school that clubs, 
student council activities, debates, and student undertakings in general 
are actually alive and include many students. The intramural games 
and contests are of greater importance in the life of the school than inter- 
scholastic contests. 

Jo 

(e) This item refers to courses specifically required by law such as physical train-. 

, ing and problems in American democracy. It is an objective item with 

little range from, step 1 to step 5. 

(f) An excellent community needs definite and continuous guidance from the 

school concerning the school activities. There should, therefore, be a 
planned program of information with continuous effort to promote cooped * 
ation, and a constant development of happy community contacts. Evi-^> 
dence that this has been done or is being done *fl) be shown by the activities 
of parent-teacher associations, the existence of cooperative training courses 
regularly contributed Bchool publicity jn the local papers, assembly and 
other programs to which the public iB invited, membership of principal and * 
teachers in the community organizations, and by follow-up contacts with 
graduates, as indicated in section II, item (c). 

One of the more formal evaluation methods is that used by Oregon. 
The Official Rating Sheet jot Oregon Standard High Schools, which is 
to be filled out by a representative of the State Department and 
placed on file in the secondary education division, quanta ins the 
following topics, which are to be rated as Superior, S^tMactory, or 
Unsatisfactory! 

I. Grounds and buildings. % ' 

II. Rooms and equipment. 

(a) Academic departments. * 

(b) Vocational dep&j^ments. 

(c) Other departments , rooms, and equipment. 

III. Administration and supervision. 

IV. Curriculum program. 

To show the character of the rating scale the third section, on ad- 
ministration and supervision, is given here in full. 


I 



O 
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• 

Superior 

Satisfac- 

tory 

Unsatis- 

factory 

A. PreWssiDhal qualifications: 

1. Principal or superintendent: 
\J (a) General training. . 



4 

(6) Professional training.. 




j, (c) Experience as teacher 




(d) Experience as administrator 




w 




2. Teaching staff : 

(a) Training 




(6) Experience 




(c) Tenure of teachers 




(d) Professional growth (out-serv- 
. ice) 

1 



(«) Professional growth (in-serv- 
ice) . ‘ 


% 


(/) ------ 




B. Administrative procedures 
1. Teacher load.. i 




2. Teacher preparation for subjects taught 

3. Personnel accounting 

• 






4. Schedule of classes 




5. Fire drill 




6. Provision for extra-curricular activities 




7. Cafeteria service. . ** 




8 
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III. Administration and Supervision— Continued 

s 


s 

Superior 

8atisfac*. 

tory 

Unsatis- 

factory 

C. Supervisory and guidance programs: , 

1. Amount of time devoted to supervising 
the high school 

* 



2. Testing programs-- 




3. Staff meetings _. v . 




4. Professional books for staff 




5. Professional journals. 




6. Provisions fo&fmpil guidance 


- 


7. Provision for-rsupervised study ’ 




8. ._ 




D. Financial program: 

1. Method of preparing budget 




2. Allotment of salaries (percent of 
budget) 


» 


3. Well-defined salary schedule 




4. Allotment for library... 




6. Warrant indebtedness (percent of 
budget) 




6. Bonded indebtedness - 




7. Allotment for debt service (percent of 
budget).. 



% 

8.^Assessed valuation. 




9. Millage levy 




10. 




E. Elementary schools: 

, 1. Suitability and care of buddings 




2. Organization and administration 




3 









' Recommendations 
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Several States are using or experimenting with the use of the evalua- 
tion scheme developed by the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. Provision is made for evaluation of the secondaiy school 
on (a) curriculum and courses of study, (b) pupil activity program, 
(c) library service, (d) guidance service, (e) instruction, (f) outcomes of 
the educational program, (g) school staff, (h) school plant, and 
(1) school administration. 

The evaluations are made on the basis of checks marked on a check- 
list to show the conditions existing in different aspects of the school’s 
program. The instructions given * 1 * 3 4 * are as follows: 

Checklists 

The checklists consist of provisions, conditions, or characteristics found in good 

, NO t aU ,° f the “ DeCC8sar >’’ or eve " desirable, in eCy 
good school. Nor do these lists contain all that is desirable in a good school 

teturo ^ Cre ° re ° k 8 ° me of the items Ust€d b «t have other compensating 

• The 'If®, 0 ! th ® check,iBt8 reqiiires four symbols. (1) If the provision or provi- 
sions caUed for in a given item of the checklist are definitely made or if the condi- 
tions indicated are present to a very satisfactory degree, mark the item, in the 
parentheses preceding it, with the symbol (+); (2) if the provision is only fairly 

rv^ 1 h^ e wi h °r?i Dd,t,0nfl . %re ODly fair,y WeU met - mark the item with the 
symbol (-), (3) if the provisions or conditions are needed but are not made or 

we very P oor |y “ade, or are not present to any significant degree, mark the item 

with the symbol (0) ; (4) if it is unnecessary or unwise for the school to have or to 

8upp^ what epeafie items eallfQr, mark sueh items with the 8ymb°l (AO. (Note — 

I™, fT ? 1,0 T * g * rded mereI * M convenient symbols, not mathematical 
terms.) In brief, mark items: 

+ Condition or provision is present or made to a very jsatisfactory degree. 
Condition or provision is present to some extent or only fairly well made. 
Condition or provision is not present or is not satisfactory. 

Condition or provision does not apply. 

Space is provided at the end of each checklist for writing in additional items. 
Evaluations 

Evaluations are to be made, wherever called for, on the basis of personal observe 
ion and judgment, in the light of the checklist as marked in accordance with the 

S e ‘?r i0 ^r d ° f aU ° ther aVai,able evidence - U8in « « ^e-point rating 
f ° U ° W9 - f . (NoT ® ~ The fibres are to be regarded merely as convenient 
symbols, not mathematical Quantities.) 


O 

N 


' Tl * e publications describing the development of this rating device are: 

1. Evaluation of Secondary Schools: General Report. 

3. Evaluation of Secondary 8choo)s: Supplementary Reprints. 

3. How to Evaluate a Secondary 8chool (1940 edition). 

4. Evaluative Criteria and Educational Temperatures. 

D<AU published by the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 744 Jackson Place, Washington. 
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6 Vert superior; the provisions or conditions are present and functioning 
to the extent found in approximately the best 10 percent of regionally 
accredited schools. 

4 Superior; the provisions or conditions are present and functioning to the 

extent found in approximately the next 20 percent of regionally accred- 
ited schools. 

5 Average; the provisions or conditions are present and functioning to the 

extent found in approximately the middle 40 percent of regionally 
accredited schools. 

f Inferior; the provisions or conditions are present and functioning to the 
extent found in approximately the next 20 percent of regionally accred- 
ited schools. 

1 Vert inferior; the provisions or conditions are present and functioning 
to the extent found in approximately the lowest 10 percent of regionally 
accredited schools. 

N Does not applt. (When this symbol is used, explanation as to the reason 
the section does not apply should be given under Comments.) 

Under Comments make notations of compensating features or particular short- 
comings, explanations, justifications of evaluations, or other pertinent matters. 

The checklist of statements cannot' be reproduced here because of 
space limitations. However, one item, that of the use of records under 
the fourth criterion — procedures in guidance — will be given to show 
something of the type of content to which the procedures reprpduced 
above refer.® 


use. them and use them properly, but only to such persons. 

( ) 2. All pupil and school records of permanent value are kept in a fire- 


( ) 3. All entry, assignment, withdrawal, and transfer records are care- 
fully checked. 

( ) 4. The daily schedule card of each pupil is on file in the office and a 

copy is provided wherever needed. 

( ) 5. Provision is made for duplicates of parts of the pupil's permanent 


( ) 6. The pupil accounting system distinguishes between data of per- 




IV/. PROCBOURB8 IN GUIDANCE 




proof safe or vault; whenever removed such records are carefully 
guarded against loss in any way. 


cumulative record or of other records for use by staff members 
having need foi* them. 


manent value and those of temporary value, only the former 
being preserved in the permanent cumulative record. 


ERIC 


• Ibid., p. 70. 
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( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


7. The pupil accounting system is so organized that data are cumula- 

latively entered in sequential order; relationships and progress 
can be easily traced. H K 

8. Forms for collecting and recording data are so organized that each 

supplements the oihers and each is a vital part of the whole 
system. , 

9. Forms are compact, data are easily and accurately recorded 

checked, and filed for later use. * 

) 10. Codes and marking systems are carefully explained on each form 
\ n n° n WhlCh they are U8ed ( unIesa entirely confidential). 

) 11. Graphs are used wherever appropriate to indicate relative progress. 

) 13. 


Evaluations 


( ) y. How acce»*ibtt art record, and how well are they organized for ueeT 
t ) t. How effectively are record, used for pupil guidance ? 

Comment ,: 

# 

. T !? e ® valuatl0n Procedures outlined by the States are used by them 
chiefly for encouraging secondarj^chools' to raise their standards In 
some cases the evaluations are Sfate-wide; in other cases only a few 
schools are evaluated each year. 

r Evaluation in Elementary Schools 

In State departments formal evaluation programs for the elemen- 
tary school are unusual. Probably the most conspicuous example of 
elementary school evaluation is the program being developed in the 
State Department of New York. The evaluation instrument* is in 
tentative form only, and is designed to obtain a rating on theory and 
practice separately m the same school. The instrument proper is a 
checklist, with a senes of explanations for each section taken from a 
previous publication of the State Department of Education. The' 
checklist for arithmetic is presented be/ow. 
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Theory 

9 

Arithmetic > 

Practice 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 



1. In the primary grades, emphasis is placed on rich exper- 
' ences which develop number readiness. 


l 



2. Not later than the third grade, a separate period is pro- 
vided in the daily program for instruction in arith- 
metic 





8. Readiness for the learning of a process is cultivated 
before attempting even the simpler aspects of formal 
teaching . 





4. Children are frequently helped to recognize the need for 
• mastery of certain mathematical skills in the solu- 
tion of problems which arise in projects, units of 
work, of activities _ 

9 




6. Children are helped to use mathematical concepts and 
processes wherever the need arises* in any unit of 
work or activity 




' 

6. The teacher and children cooperatively develop check- 
lists or goal sheets which show the essential learning 
that all members of the class should possess. _ 





7. The textbook is used chiefly as a source of supplemen- 
tary material, as a guide and reference, not as a 
, basic course 




\ 

8. Children in the same class work with materials of differ- 
ent degrees of difficulty. 





0. Formal drill on a process comes only after a pupil has 
had much experience with the processes ana feels the 
need for developing skill 





10. The mastery of the 390 basic facts of addition, sul> 
‘ traction, multiplication, and division is made fairly 
automatic in tne intermediate grades. 





11. Pupils who are more gifted in mathematical ability 
• are stimulated to master areas not required of their 

classmates 


* 



12. Throughout the learning of arithmetic processes, con- 
stant attention is given to checking and diagnosing 
errors 

9 




13. A teacher frequently assists a child with some out-of- 
• school activity by helping him to solve the problem 
that has arisen in hiB work or play, or by helping him 
carry on his work or play more freely or satisfactorily 
through using mathematics 

• 

- 



14. Pupils are given a great deal of experience in forming 
judgments and in solving problems mentally. 





15. The bulletin board in the classroom is regularly utilized 
as a medium to show that mathematics is more than 
arithmetical computation 





1ft Thft tanfa And aYATni nation a napd jp flch'K}! emphft 



. 


size concepts, understandings, and relationships as 
well as computations •_ 

17. The tests are used to diagnose the difficulties of pupils 





18. The tests are used to measure the extent of pupil 
learnings 





19. Low mental-level pupils are not expected to reach aver- 
age achievement . t 





20. Bright pupils are expected to far surpass the average.. 









The statements were developed in conferences with leaders in the instruction 
of arithmetic in the public schools of the State. In developing these statements 
of good practice these leaders attempted to bring to bear the results of the ex- 
perimentation and research which had been carried on in this area. 
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Minnesota Measurement Program 

One example of a measurement system set up for the accrediting of 
work done in schools is that of the Minnesota State Board examina- 
tions. In 1878 the Minnesota State High School Board passed a 
resolution providing for a system of examinations to be required of all 
pupils in high schools seeking State aid. The tests were constructed 
and administered directly by the State High School Board. Exam- 
inations were given in the beginning in orthography, reading, penman- 
ship, arithmetic, modern geography, English grammar, and United 
States history. This continued for 33 yeai-s— or until 101 1. From 
- 1911 the responsibility for the examinations was shifted to the com- 

missionet of education. From this date to 1917 the examinations 
were offered three times each year, in January, March, and May! 
However, by 1930 the January and March examinations were dis- 
continued. During all the years from the giving of the first examina- 
tions different subjects have been addeth 

The purpose of giving the examinations from 1879 to 1911 was 
mainly to determine the admission of pupils to the college-preparatory 
courses in State-aided high schools.. Since 191 1 the purposes have been 
as follows: 

1. For accrediting. — This applies to rural elementary schools and 
schools doing nonaccredited high-school work as a basis of admis- 
sion for nonresident pupils to accredited high schools. ' 

2. For standardizing . — This is a check-up on the use of the 
elementary curriculum and the high-school syllabi. 

3. For supervising . — The purpose here is to make supervision 
more effective by means of the use of a detailed analysis of the 
test items in each examination indicating where difficulties have 
been encountered. 

The preparation of the State department examinations involves 
considerable work on the part of a number of persons. First of all 
a specialist in the subject field, employed in either the State depart- 
ment of education, the university, or a State teachers college, or 
actually teaching the subject in a public school, is asked to make the 
first draft of the examination. That person is given four things: 

A set of directions to serve as a guide as to the type, form, and number 
of questions required; a copy of the examination given the previous 
year in the same subject; an evaluation of each test item based on the 
performance of the pupils of the State in that examination; and a 
composite of the comments made regarding the examination by 
teachers, principals, and superintendents. The test-item evaluation 
and composite of comments are to help the maker of the new examina- 
tion know and appreciate both the weak and the strong points of the 
previous examination. When the first draft has been completed, five 
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copies are made of it and it is referred to a committee of five, usually 
consisting of members of the department of education. After each 
committee member has reviewed the test and made such written 
comments as he or she thinks necessary, tbe director of the State 
examinations makes ’ a composite of. tbe suggestions and criticisms. 
The test is then retyped to include the corrections and additions 
indicated and is submitted to a committee of three for a second 
review. A second composite of criticisms and suggestions is made and 
a second review of tbe test typed. The copy is then edited and the 
printer's dummy prepared. The examination is then sent to the State 
printer. 

Examinations in the following subjects are given at the end 6f the 
elementary school: Geography (may be taken in the seventh grade), 
English, general mathematics, general science, and social studies. 

The examinations generally given in the high school are: English 
IX, English X, English XI, English XII, general mathematics, busi- 
ness relations and occupations, modern' history, American history, 
ancient history, plane geometry, solid geometry, higher algebra, 
German (2 levels), biology, chemistry, physics, Latin (2 levels), 
bookkeeping, and French (2 levels). 

Beginning about 1928 the scoring of the Examination papers has 
become more and more objective. Up to 1911 the examination 
papers Were corrected under the supervision of the State high school 
. board. From 1911 to 1933 the correction of the examination papers 
was carried on in the State department of education. . Since 1933 the 
procedure has been to have the papers scored by the teacher teaching 
the subject. She turns in a distribution of scores to the superintendent 
of schodls, who makes out a composite disputation of scores for each 
subject for his schools and sends it to the St^Hepartment of educa- 
tion. The scored papers of the individual pupus are also sent. The 
statistical division of the department takes these distributions and 
.from a statistically sound' sample establishes the twenty-fifth and 
seventy-fifth percentiles for each subject. All papers above the 
twenty-fifth percentile are considered passing papers. 

After the passing marks have been established through the distribu- 
tion of scores, the work of rechecking the papers sent in to the State 
department begins. The personnel doing the rechecking consists' of 
teachers, called “readers," who must have, had at least 2 years of 
training and 3 years of experience in the elementary field, and 4 
years of training and 3 years experience in the secondary field. Since 
the work of examining papers is of a confidential nature, the readers 
are asked not to divulge on discuss the results for any particular 
school; nor are they permitted to read the papers from the schools in 
^ which they are employed or the schools located in their home towns. 

Keys are provided for use in marking all papers. Papers are 
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brought to the readers by school workers. A set of papers is examined 
by a reader and, if the papers have been marked carefully bv the 
teacher, only those which fall within S points below or S points above 
the passing mark are completely read. If a set of papers is poorly 
marked, however, then aU the papers are read, After a paper has 
been read, a pass or a fail mark is entered for it on the class list 
About 25 persons are employed to do the clerical work incident to this 
part of the rechecking. One copy .of the class list is retained in this 
department and the other is sent back to the tchool with the papers 
A summary of the passes and fails tabulated from the class lists is 
made and returned to the local school along with a distribution of 
scores from which the marks were established. 

This method neutralizes the differences in difficulty of the examina- 
tions prepared for different years. The only factor which could dis- 

J e 6qU1 ^ aJen f e of the8e P erc entile scores lies in the possibility 
that the pupils taking the examinations chaAge i h general mental 

Ability ^ ° Ver a Peri0<1 ° f yean *' This i8 an unlikely 

The credits obtained by high-school students in unaccredited high 
schools m passing these examinations can be used for college and uni- 
versity entrance. Some schools have used the examinations for 
guidance and administrative purposes. 

The State department of education has sponsored another testing 
program m the State— a voluntary program. This program is one of 
measunng achievement and personality traits of pupils in grades 5 
to 7. . The program has been carried on by the State department with 
toe advice of a State testing committee of five members, consisting of 
three superintendents, a member of the staff of the State department 
of eduction, and a member of the staff of toe Uni vend ty of Minnesota. 

In 1035 this committee was invit^ed to participate in a national pupil 
personnel study sponsored by a national committee composed of 
members from various universities of the United States and including 
one member of tile U. S. Office of Education. This testing program 
was supplemented in Minnesota by two additional personality adjust- 
ment teste and a test for determining the extent ip which students are ’ 
becoming acquainted with current events of local, national, and inter- 
national significance. Although the program was voluntary it was 
adopted by 187 school systems in Minnesota for the school year 1935- 
36. Since then many schools have carried on similar programs. The 
funds for tabulating and summarizing the data for research purposes 
were provided by the Federal Work Projects Administration. The 
purple of the testing was twofold: First, it was to furnish immediate 
date for use in the diagnosis of the pupil’s abilities and personality so 
-that his school and home environment could be more easily adjusted 
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to him. Second, research studies were planned to reveal more accu- 
rately than ever the value of some of the instruments used so that 
school people would know with what degree of confidence they could 
use the scores from such instruments. The studies were also planned 
to reveal relationships between various environmental and measured 
factors so that ’our knowledge of the effect of certain environmental 
factors would be expanded. 

The instruments used were’ as follows: 

Kuhlmann-Anereon Test* of Intelligence. ’ 

Unit scales of Attainment. 

Boynton B. P. C. Personality Inventory. 

Mailer Case Inventory Test! 

• Torgerson Diagnosis of Pupil Maladjustment. r 

Self-Survey of Current Event*. 

A large number of studies have been carried on using these measures. 

A third ^measurement program in the State Department of Educa- 
tion of Minnesota is that carried on in the rehabilitation division. 
Physically handicapped persons have limited opportunities^) train for 
and engage in occupations. It has been found that considerable guid- 
ance of such persons is needed in order that a training program com- 
mensurate with their abilities whicji will eventuate in preparation for 
a real occupation can he set up. For this reason the diagnosis of the 
abilities of physically handicapped persons eligible for aid under the 
rehabilitation service has grown considerably. In Minnesota tests 
given to all applicants, insofar as they apply to eveiy individual case, 
are as follows: 

Pressey Verifying and Classifying Tests. 

Otis Intelligence Tests. 

Minnesota Clerical Aptitude Teat. 

Minnesota Spatial Relations Test. 

O’Conndr's Finger and Tweeser Dexterity Tests. 

Bell’s Adult Adjustment. * 

Minnesota Paper Mechanical Ability Test. « 

Cleeton’e Interest Inventory. jM} 

If the applicant is a candidate for admission to the University of 
Minnesota he must also take some of the tests of the testing bureau of 
the university. These additional measures consist of scholastic 
aptitude tests and interest questionnaires. 

New York Measurement Program 

9 f 

Historical development . — When one thinks of the New York State 
Education Department one thinks of regents’ examinations. Actually 
the examination system of the New York State Department is chang- 
ing so that to describe the official regents’ examination today is to leave 
out certain other measurement programs being carried on. 

The regents’ examination were set up in 1865 (for the preliminary) 
and in 1878 (for the advanced or academic examinations). The 
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purpose of the preliminary examinations was to- provide a “uniform 
standard of scholarship in studies declared by the statute to be pre- 
liminary to the classics and the high branches of English education, 
as a condition of the distribution of the literature fund.” 

The advanced or academic examinations were established for two 
purposes; i.e., to set up (1) a standard graduation requirement from 
the secondary schools and (2) a standard admisqjon requirement to t^e 
colleges of the State. At the time the requirements were set up, the 
two functions of the examinations mentioned were considered really 
two aspects of the same ‘objective. The r changing objectives of 
modern secondary education were, not foreseen. 

The report of the regents for the year 1885 shows that the regents’ 
examination wei^ beginning t<? be considered a supervisory agency as 
well as a method for insuring standard graduates. The 1885 report 
states that the tests were being used more and more as a motivating 
device for better scholarship and that schools which did not need to 
give the teste were asking to be included in the examination system. 

It was apparently in 1905 that some of the* disadvantages of the > 
examination system began to be discussed. The report of the depart- 
ment of education of that year stated: 

It is an evil for a w^ll-taught and well-trained student to fail in an examina- 
tion. It is an evil for an unqualified student, through some insufficiency of 
the tost, to obtain credit in an examination. It is a greater and more serious 
evil, by too frequent and too numerous examinations, so to»magnify their 
importance that students* come to regard them not as a means of education 
but as the final purpose, the ultimate goal. It is a very great and most 
serious evil to sacrifice systematic instruction and a comprehensive view of 
the subject for the scrappy and unrelated knowledge gained bv students 
.who are persistently drilled in the mere answering of questions issued by the 
education department or. other examining bodies. 

In 1920 the preliminary examinations were made voluntary in the 
city schools of the State, and in 1922 they were made optional in all 
villages of the State of 4,500 population or more employipg a superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The annual report of 1927 went a step further and recognized that 
the “jireliminary examinations” given to graduating eighth-grade 
pupils did not adequately provide either for supervision in the elemen- 
tary school or a real standard for admission to high school. The report • 
also stated that it was even more inconsistent to hold State examina- 
tions in the hi g h ly differentiated work of the junior high school where 
the courses of study were supposed to be fitted to pupils varying 
greatly in interests and abilities. 

In 1937 r ecommendations 1 were made for changing the examination 

' Fr^m early reports on the recent** 

• Wiley. O. M. The Ohantfnf Function of Recent*’ ■leminaHnw. UniTonity of the State of New 

Tert Bulletin No. 1114. (AprU 16, 1837). 
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system. The present trends and practices are based largely on the 
following broad recommendations: / 

1. That the optional plan governing the use of preliminary examinations 
in the citiea and village* of the State be extended to include other communities 
f where there i* an approved 6-year secondary school. (This recommendation 

was put into force on September 21, 1936.) 


2. That there be a further reduction in the number of subject* in which 
Regents' examinat^pns are offered, these subject* to be selected’ from those 

not used for competitive or scholarship purpose*. 

3. That the State examination not be used in such a manner a* to interfere 
in any way with the development of experimental instructional materials for 
pupils of superior ability or for pupils' of lower mental level. 

4. That increasing time and attention be given to the development of an 
adequate testing program that will serve the needs of educational guidance, 
that will be informative as to the growth and progress of each individual 
pupd, and that will aid parents as well as teachers in meeting more in- 
telligently the advisory responsibility toward adolesoent* throughout the 
junior and senior high school. 


The present program of the State of New York might bo described 
as complex since the regents examinations are being supplemented 
by other examination systems. The department either carries on or 
cooperates in the following testing programs: 

1. Regents examinations (including the preliminary Examination). 

2. Grade examinations. 

3. Progress, toils. • % 

4 . Examinations for entrance into normal schools and teachers qolJege. 

These examinations are carried on by the division of examinations, 
which is made up of a director, assistant director, a head educational 
administrative assistant, 7 .regents examiners, 10 junior regents 
examiners, 1 modern languages examiner, (part time), and 2 editors, 
besides 24 transcribers, typists, and stenographers — a total oT 47 
persons. This is in addition to the work done by teachers and others 
in constructing test questions and advising the division on various 
problems. Formerly this was the division of examinations and 
inspections. It is now primarily a service division, concerned with 
testing and the issuance of materials to aid in better -interpretation 
6f the results of measurement. It is not a supervisory agency except 
insofar as the division supervises the administration of tests and to 
some extent their interpretation. It does not supervise schools as 
was- formerly done when the division coordinated the test results 
directly with inspection and supervision in the field. 

* Rtgants Examinations 

The regents examinations are given, with certain exceptions to be 
noted, to graduating elementary school pupils and to pupils pursuing 
academic courses in high school. They are issued without cost to 
the local schools. The administration of the tests, including the 
scoring, is left to local authorities under a uniform set of rules. Those ' 

' / ■ 
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papers thought to be of passing grade are sent for verification to the 
examination division. 

The questions used in* the Stole department examinations are 
based on the syllabi used in the schools in tho various subjects. The 
questions arc first devised by committees of teachers in high school 
and college and also one member from the Slate department of educa- 
tion. These questions are then submitted to the examinations 
division which further revises them through careful reading and 
through a try-out of a representative sampling of pupils in the schools. 
-The items are validated again from this try-out through comparing 
the answers to each question with the total scores on pa'pers grouped 

'"n^TT < ‘ V0 ^ ° f a< ' hl<,v ™ < ' nl This method is sometimes 
called the internal method of validation" to contrast it with the 
more general validation procedures. 

There is a general examination board appointed by the conunisslbnor 
of education which establishes general policies for the regents examina- 
tions. It ,, through this board that the desires of the school people 
of the State are brought to bear on examination policies and methods. 

1 he examinations naw being given in the State are as follows: 

Pre litni nary — for eighth-grade pupils 

Elementary English. 

• Elementary L>uited States history 
and civics. 

Writing. 

For pupils in high school 

Chemistry. 


h * 

Geography. 

Arithmetic. 

Spelling. 

8ilent reading. 


English, 3 years. 

English, 4 years. 
German, 3 years. 
German, 4 years. 

French, 2 years. 

Frenc^p 3 years. 

French, 4 years. : 
Spanish, 2 years. 

Spanish, 3 yea ret 
Spanish, 4 years. 

Italian, 2 years. 

Italian, 3 years. 

Italian, 4 years. 

Latin, 2 years. 

Latin, 3 years. 

Latin 4. ' * 

Greek, 2 yean. 

Greek 3. 

Intermediate algebra. 
Advanced algebra. 
Mathematics (third year). 
Plane geometry. 

Solid geometry. 

Plane trigonometry 
Physios. ‘ 


Advanced jbiology. 

Genera) biology. 

Physical geography. 

History A. 

History B. 

American history. 

Economics. 

Bookkeeping 2. 

Business arithmetic. 

Business law. 

Shorthand 2. 

Typewriting 1. 

Combined shorthand and type- 
writing. t 

Comprehensive music, 3 years. 
Comprehensive art, 3 years. 
Comprehensive vocational — Agri- 
culture. 

Comprehensive vocational— Home-' 
making. 

Approval of otal^work in French. 
Approval of or&Twork-in German. 
Approval of oral work in Spanish. 
Approval of oral work in Italian: 
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The regents examinations are given for the purpose of keeping irp 
academic standards in classes; that is, 'they are given for purposes 
(a) of motivating teachers and principals to do a good job of ^education 
and ( b ) for educational guidance purposes. The preliminary examina- 
tions are given to keep the product entering academic classes in- 
high school to a high standard. The high-school examinations are 
given to keep the standard of graduating students on a high plane. 
The results on the high^school regents are also used for the awarding 
of scholarships for higher institutions and to quite an extent for 
entrance iwto higher institutions. Their use in awarding the univer- 
sity scholarships were established by the laws of 1910 and 1913. 9 

The State Teachers College of Albany uses the regents examination 
Results for its selective admission procedure. Buffalo Teachers College 
and the State normal schools use the results of the regents examination 
■v ' together with other entrance criteria in determining entrance. Private 
cojleges of the State usually base entrance upon the regents examina- 
tion results. Other scholarship schemes, the most notable of which 
are the Cornell State schol -ships, also use the results of the regents 
examination. 

Although the regents examinations are not compu lsory for schools, 
the advantages accruing are such that for large groups of pupils the 
examinations are practically compulsory. 

Grade Examinations 

The district superintendents are cooperating among themselves 
and with the examinations division of the State department in a 
program of testing in the fifth arid sixth grades (some years in the 
-sixth grade only). This is a voluntary program initiated by .the 
* district superintendents, although the State department furnishes 
the machinery for its administration atnd technical advice regarding 
the construction of the tests. The subjects tested are: Arithmetic, 
English, handwriting, spelling, social studies, silent reading, and 
elementary science. Teachers give the tests, score the papers, and 
send a report of an analysis of the results to the district superin- 
tendent. The form of the teacher’s report and tymafd analytical 
samples are given here.. ; 

Supervisor ]/ Report t 

District Superintendent’s Grade Examinations 

X^rtrict No! town of 1 county of Teacher 

Give below, for each grade in each subject, a summary of the results. Name 
the points in which a majority of the pupils in the group failed. Give possible 
reasons for failure and suggest means to be used to correct defects shown. Rule 
additional pages if necessary. 

• University Scholarships, Laws, Roles, and Information. Handbook No. 34, Dnivenlty of the State 
oCtyew York, May IBM. 

t ' 

. • 
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Examples 


Subject 

Grade 

Analysis of examination results 

Arithmetic 

6 

Question 17 . — Majority of pupils found percent of profit 
on cost instead of on selling price as requested. This 



is probably due to the fact that we have been follow- 
ing an old textbook without checking the require- 
ments of the syllabus. In the future we shall give 

Sdenco 


special instruction in this phasif^f the work. 

0 

Question 2 . — Pupils know rulesMor highway safety, but 
have not yet acquired attitude for obedience to rules. 

r 


These grade examinations are not recommended by the State 
department for use as promotion examinations but are intended as 
diagnostic and supervisory devices. 

Progress Tests ' 

The division of examinations is making plans for appraising as 
many of the outcomes o( education as possible. Recognizing the 
difficulties in adapting the regents examination for diagnostic and 
guidance purposes, a beginning has been made on a new series of 
measurements. Only one test has been fully developed as yet. It 
is the reading progress test for grades 7 to 12, which has gone through 
a construction period involving a try-out and a statistical validation 
of the items. Reading skills which the test attempts to measure are 
as ipUows: (1) Detailed understanding, (2) getting central idea of 
paragiphphs, and (3) vocabulary. 

•The division of examinations plans in the future for other tests for 
use by schools throughout the later elementary grades and on through 
all the secondary-school grades. This necessarily means a decreased 
emphasis in final examinations. For the immediate future it is 
expected that progress tests and final tests will supplement and not 
supplant the existing regents’ examinations in the advanced high- 
school subjects. It is expected, however, that in the lower and second- 
ary grades the progress tests may advantageously serve all necessary 
examination purposes at those levels. As rapidly as they can be 
developed it is planned to substitute them for the district super- 
intendents’ final grade examinations and for the regents' preliminary 
examination. . 

The steps in producing the New York State progress test are: 10 

1. Definition of skills in $lai*of information to be tested* 

2. Selection of material designed to measure progress in these skills or area 

of information. » 

3. Try-out' of testing material. 


11 Oosdswsd from the (tops flvso in the memorandum of the department of education Issued Oct. 13, 1030.* 
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4 . ‘Statistical analysis of the responses of the pupil to determine the difficulty 
of each question and its discriminating power. 

' 5. Selection’ of items for final edition test and arranging them in order of 
V ’ difficulty. 

6. Standardization of tests through administration to typical groups of pupils. 

7. Preparation of test manual and norms. 

8. .Preparation of supervisory bulletins to guide teachers and administrators 

in uaing the test results to improve the instructional program. 

Other Examination* 

The noring^ schools of th^ State under the general direction of the 
State department administer^ selective entrance examinations. Ex- 
aminations are given in English, reading, and general mental ability. 
In judging students for admission, the general high-school scholarship 
average — based largely on the regents’ examination results in the 
high schools — is also used. 

Oregon Measurement Program 

Oregon originally had a law which made an eighth-grade examina- 
tion compulsory, but the law was later amended so that the superin- 
tendent of public instruction could accept an organized plan of 
supervision and testing when proposed by the county school superin- 
tendent of any county in lieu of the State eighth-grade examination 
for that county. 

The State superintendent of instruction in cooperation, with the 
county schbol superintendents at their annual conferences in 1936, 
1937, and 1938 developed three different plans, any one of which 
would' be satisfactory to the State superintendent. Plan No. 1 
provided for ene objective test to be given at the end of the first 
semester in the. following subjects and grades: Arithmetic in grades 
5, 6, 7, and 8; language in grades 6, 7, and 8; and spelling in grades 
5, 6, 7, and 8. Standard reading tests were to be given during the 
first month of school, if possible, in the third, fifth, seventh, and ninth 
grades or to the extent that finances would permit. 

Plan No. 2 was devised particularly for counties having a regular 
supervisor in addition to the superintendent. It provided for a 
definitely planned and organized supervisory program of standard 
testing and special remedial work in one or more main subjects through 
several grades, or standard testing in specified subjects in certain grades 
extending over a period of 1 or more years. 

Plan No. 3 provided for a standard test or detailed objective test 
in specified subjects to be given to seventh and eighth grades by a 
certain date in the fall, this to be followed during the year with a 
program ‘of remedial work based on the correction of pupil weaknesses - 
brought out in the results of the first testing. The plan also provided 
that another form of the Bame standard test be given in the spring, 
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or that one or more objective tests in specified subjects be given 
throughout the year. 

All the counties in the State are operating under one of these three 
plans. Considerable leeway is given as to types of tests and the ad- 
ministration of tests, but the plan presented must always show 
possibilities for the diagnosis of strength and weakness in instruction. 

Delaware 'Measurement Program 

\' ‘ 

The measurement program of Delaware is carried on primarily for 
die adjustment of the program of instruction to individual pupils. 
The measurement program varies somewhat from year to year in order 
to emphasize the diagnosis of 'strengths and weaknesses and remedial 

work in different subjects and levels. Standardized tests are invariably 
used*— 

The test results are used for individual guidance and are tabulated 
to show the grade-placement scores by subject, grade, and school 
so that instructional adjustments can take place for the various groups 
of pupils. For example, in 1939-40 the poor readers for the different 
grades were discovered through a survey using a standardized reading 
test. All teachers were encouraged to follow this testing with re- 
medial work. On the secondary level, special classes were recom- 
mended for pupils needing drill; English teachers were asked to put 
special emphasis on the improvement of reading; and the art, music, 
shop, and mathematics teachers were urged to seize upon situations in 
their work which showed the need for accurate reading. 

Conclusions and Implications 

Evaluation 

The evaluation of educational activities is believed to be one of the 
most fruitful of all activities upon which a State department of educa- 
tion can engage. Most elementary and secondary divisions of State 
epartments of education could use the type of evaluation methods 
mentioned in this bulletin. These methods have been improved 
greatly on the secondary level through the cooperative study of 
secondary school standards . 11 

Evaluation can be well handled by the State department personnel 
only through the active cooperation of schoolmen in a State. This is 
because the improvement of conditions will in most cases be a volun- 
tary matter and will take place in a greater degree where the greatest 

11 The following publications are available: 

Evaluation of Secondary 8cbools: General Report. 

Evaluation Criteria and Educational Temperatures (1040 edition). 

Hpw to evaluate a Secondary School- (1040 edition). 

Evaluation of Beoondary Schools: Supplementary Reports. 

d!o! P ^* d by Coopw * tlTe Btad r of Secondly School Studied a. 7U Jackson Plow, WwhU^ton, 
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cooperation cal} be obtained with groups of school people. In some 
cases accrediting associations may be willing to assume - an active 
cooperative relationship with State departments in the accrediting 
of schools. 

Measurement 

/ 

The responsibility of the State departments of education for meas- 
urement programs is assumed through legal provision or custom. 
State departments of 20 States now assume this responsibility and the 
other States have from time to time accepted the responsibility. 
State universities and colleges also carry on State-wide testing pro- 
grams. Such programs cambe especially recommended in States where 
the State department is not adequately staffed. 

A more important issue is the type of measurement program having 
value for a State. The type- of testing program of value for instruc- 
tional purposes depends on the objectives of the educational program 
in any individual State. The more advanced education is in a State, 
the less are formalized or rigid programs of testing required. 

La general, State-wide testing for administrative purposes, i. e., 
for promoting pupils from one grade to another and from one school 
to another, and finally for graduation for high school, is to be dis- 
couraged. This is because the objectives and conditions in the different 
schools of any State vary bo much that a single standard of achieve- 
ment fo^all cannot be defended. 

Tests should be given mainly for their use in diagnosing strengths 
and weaknesses in pupil abilities so that remedial work can be planned 
and carried on, and educational and vocational guidance can be more 
accurately given. It follows that a State-wide testing program must 
be a cooperative enterprise. The State department cannot by itself 
do the whole job. The State department can see that valid tests are 
given in school and that scores showing the ability of pupils in various 
areas are available for use by schools. The use erf the data in instruc- 
tion and guidance must, however, be carried on by the schools them- 
selves. The State department though its leadership and publications 
can help the schools do a good job, but unless the schools themselves 
will cooperate, this help will not he of value. For this reason, a State- 
wide testing program should always be closely watched by the State 
department so that it does not degenerate into a meaningless chore. 

Because of the growing body of techniques in testing, measurement 
programs should not be undertaken in State departments of education 
unless capable personnel is available. This personnel should be skilled 
not only in the mechanics of constructing tests but should know the 
course of study well enough to select appropriate materials or skills 
for incorporation into the examination procedures. 


